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WINTER, 1916. 


'Twixt “Wait and See’? and — 
“Leap and Look’’ 


HE disadvantage of a quarterly publi- 
cation, from the point of view of the 
publicist, is, that it is difficult to keep 
the more seasonable of the topics of 
which it treats fully abreast of the 

Under normal circumstances the disability 
to which we refer is largely discounted by considera- - 
tions arising from a just sense of the many good 
features that are to be associated with the quarterly, 
as such. . When, however, events move with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the desire is to keep some sort 
of pace with the kaleidoscopic changes of the hour, 
the difficulty of making a quarterly publication 
answer satisfactorily to that end is at once experienced 
in full measure by those who are charged with its 
conduct. Our present impression will be found to 
bear unmistakable witness, here and there,’ to the 
justness of these observations, the far greatest part 
of the matter comprising the issue having been already 
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"Twixt ‘“ Wait and See” 


set up in type when the late political crisis in England 
arose. We desire, however, to endeavour some amends 
for the unavoidable shortcomings at which we glance 
by appending a few brief remarks touching the subject 
of the recent Ministerial changes across the Border. 

It seems to us then that these events are susceptible 
of two separate and distinct views, one being that 
which discovers to us the new Government as an 
instrument for the prosecution of the War, and the 
other being that which opens to us a prospect of the 
same institution as a channel or instrument for the 
prosecution of Peace. 

With regard to the first, the means and methods 
by which Mr. Lloyd George’s Government was formed 
hardly here call for any particular or extended ‘gee 
It was the opinion of one of the historians of “ 
happy and glorious Revolution of 1688’ —either Sen 
James Fox or Sir James Mackintosh, we forget which— 
that the means and methods by which that affair 
was brought about were considerably more blame- 
worthy, in a moral point of view, than were the conduct 
and measures pursued by James and his advisers in 
order to defeat the conspiracy of which the King 
was the object. Mr. Lloyd George is hardly a political 
saint in plaster; and scurvy though his treatment 
of his old political chief may have been, doubtless he 
would experience, could he be induced to speak on 
that topic, no great difficulty in reconciling it, at all 
events from his own point of view and to his own 
personal satisfaction, with the “ highest interests. of 
the State.” Vaulting ambition is apt to see xe. Hs 
exigencies of the State the justification it n 
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respect of its own more equivocal sallies. Meantime, 
let us leave the matter at that. 

Regarded as an instrument for the successful 
prosecution of the war, we hardly think that the new 
Government in England is much, if any, improvement 
on the old; and to say truth, -we rather wonder, now 
that the trouble is over, that the fates which control 
the political destinies of England should have thought 
it worth their while to depose Mr. Asquith and to set 
up Mr. Lloyd George in his room. It seems to us, 
looking first to the composition of the old Cabinet, 
and afterwards to that of the new, that the changes 
involved are not near so fundamental as the friends 
to that change would like us to believe. We confess 
we see little, if any, indications of that “clean cut 
with the past,” and that “clean sweep of the old 
gang’”’ which were so volubly promised us when the 
late’ crisis was making. A mere re-shuffling of the 
political cards, such as has recently taken place in 
England, is surely hardly to be mistaken, even by 
so inveterate and extravagant a swelled-head as Lord 
Northcliffe, for a Ministerial revolution of the last 
importanice. 

When human nature is in difficulties there is 
generally observable a tendency to salute those who — 
design to come to the rescue as “ heaven-born,” 
“heaven-sent,” and so on. By his industrious 
partizans in the press, Mr. Lloyd George is now being 
enthusiastically hailed as the predestined restorer 
of the fortunes of his adopted country. Those of, 
them that have historical erudition enough are fond 
to compare him with the eldet Pitt, whilst others whose 
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tastes, as whose knowledge are of a more popular order, 

- imagine in “the little Welsh attorney” a second 
Cromwell. | For our own parts, we have no positive 
objection, despite the fiat of Mommsen, to the axiom 
that “‘ history repeats itself.’ We think it does, 
on occasions, and under certain circumstances. For 
instance, the blunders committed by the late Ad- 
ministration in the conduct of the war are just such 
blunders of whose story English history is distressingly 
full. The disastrous Toulon Expedition of the younger 
Pitt was plainly posthumous father to those unheavenly 
twins, the Antwerp adventure and the Gallipoli es- 
capade of Mr. Winston Churchill. _ Lady Elliot tells 
us in her “ life’ of the first Lord Minto that, under 
Pitt’s Administration, there were innumerable expedi- 
tions which “ sailed about and did nothing.”” “ Sailed 
about and did nothing ” strikes us as a phrase highly 
descriptive of the kind of manoeuvre embraced by 
generations of English political statesmen when in a 
fix, and desirous to get out of it. 

Still, though we are willing enough to admit that 
history tends to repeat itself, we should have thought 
it better to wait, until Mr. Lloyd George shall have 
done something solid, in order to justify the comparison 

-which his admirers have drawn between that gentleman 
and the elder Pitt. The former is certainly a bit of 
a “‘ hustler’’ ; but it appears to us that the resemblance 
which is endeavoured to be drawn ceases at that 
particular point. Another thing. The circumstances 
in which Chatham found himself and his country 
placed, when he was called to the head of affairs, are © 
_ totally dissimilar to those under which the recent 
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elevation of Mr. Lloyd George has taken place; and 
we fail entirely to see how any just comparison can. be 
attempted in respect of two individuals whose tem- 
peraments and talents, as whose surroundings and 
circumstances, differ so strikingly and so radically 
the one from the other. Pitt’s peculiar merit as a 
statesman consists in this, that, whilst France was en- 
gaged on the Continent, he swept, aided by exceptionally 
able and devoted commanders, Canada and India 
into the English net. His Continental ally, Frederick. 
the Great—one of the greatest captains of all times— 
was saved from probable destruction, not by the 
prowess of English arms, but by the seasonable death 
of Catherine of Russia. | Where, therefore, are the 
grounds for a just historical comparison to be made ? 
Mr. Lloyd George is face to face with a totally different 
set of circumstances, and is aided and abetted by a 
wholly dissimilar, and, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
vastly inferior group of subordinates. The luck of 
England, on this occasion, is plainly out, inasmuch as’ 
there are now no wild Continents to overrun and vast 
territories to appropriate whilst the enemy is being 
countered at the legitimate seat of war by an ally or 
allies led by a commander or commanders of extraor- 
dinary parts. On the other hand, the Germans who 
have now overrun a large part of Europe, are scarcely. 
likely to repeat the mistakes of Napoleon, in order to 
oblige the Welsh arch War-Lord of England, and his 
favourite fire-eater, Mr. Arthur Henderson. If 
Napoleon had been more of a statesman, and less of a 
military coxcomb,' he had certainly smashed England 

' The sort of spirit which animated Napoleon is admirably 
illustrated by the following anecdote, which we take from the Memoirs 
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‘Twixt “ Wait and See" 


time after time. It was his own thundering vanity, his 
insatiable thirst of ‘‘ glory,” and his unfathomable 
ambition which finally undid him—not the gold or 
the military or other genius of England, nor yet the 
strength of the combination which she erected against 
When the late Administration was being assailed 
on all sides we heard a deal that was interesting, and, in 
view of past panegyrics, much that was novel, about 
the ‘‘ danger’ of coalitions, and their inherent in- 
capacity to prosecute a war with vigour and success. 
But, pray, what—outside the narrow circumference 
of his own Administration—is Mr. Lloyd George up 
against, if it be not that halting and unworkable thing, 





of Prince Metternich, translated into English by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier, and published at London in 1880 :— : : 

“* Tn ordinary times armies are formed of only a small part 
of the population, to-day it is the whole people that ‘you have called 
to arms. Is not your present army an_anticipated generation ? 
I have seen your soldiers; they are children. Your Majesty has 
the feeling that you are absolutely necessary to the nation ; but is 
not the nation also necessary to you? And if this juvenile army 
that you levied but yesterday should be swept away, what then?” 

When Napoleon heard these words he was overcome with rage, 
he turned pale, and his features were distorted. ‘ You are ho 
soldier,’ said he, ‘ and you do not know what goes on in the soul of a 
soldier. 1 was brought up in the field, and a man such as I am 
does not concern himself much about the lives of a million of men.’ 
With this exclamation he threw his hat, which he had held in his 
hand, into the corner of the room. I remained quite quiet, leaning 
against the edge of a console between the two windows, and said, 
deeply moved by what I had just heard, ‘ Why have you chosen 
me'to say this to within four walls ; let us open the doors, and let 
your words sound’ from one end of France to the other. The 
eause which I represent will not lose thereby.’ ” 
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and ‘“ Leap and Look” : 

a Coalition? It suited the book of the rag-tag and — 
bob-tail assailants of Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey to 
utter not a word as to that side/of the medal; and 
as for the mob that readily joined i in the hue and the 
cry raised against those persons, the difficulties and 
disabilities the latter laboured under in that respect it 
would plainly be useless to attempt to explain to a 
parcel of fools gone mad. Nevertheless, those diffi- 
culties and disabilities at which we glance, and which 
would appear to be inseparable from all Alliances and 
Coalitions, undoubtedly exist. They were a mill-stone 
round the necks of Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey, and 
we should not be the least surprised if they lead to the 
early fall of a Statesman so easily unbalanced as the 
_ party from Wales. 

Finally, there is the new Administration to consider 
as “a possible channel of peace—a subject which we 
propose to dismiss on the present occasion in the three 
words comprising the latest, and, perhaps, the most 

“ happy ” and characteristic, addition to the rich 
collection of English political aphorisms—‘‘ Wait and 
See.” 





The European Situation 


HEN trying to discover the sources of the 
_ present war, a writer might. do worse 
than bear in mind the innate dynamic 
force of peoples and states. Judging 
by its history, the world would appear 
to be subject to great periodical political storms, just 
as in the physical universe we seé it swept from 
time to time by tornadoes of exceptional violence. 
The exact causes of both forms of disturbance are 
difficult to ascertain. They come and they go, working 
horrible mischief whilst they last; but in the case 
of the one, as in that of the other, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to specify their exact causes. 
The conquest of Russia by the Tartars is one of these 
great upheavals, whose origin remains obscure. Pres- 
sure of some sort must have driven the Celts into these 
islands several hundreds of years (possibly thousands) 
before the birth of Christ. The Roman Empire was 
destroyed in consequence of a movement which had 
its source in the explosive powers latent in the people 
that pressed against its north-western frontiers, but 
we do not know what particular spark it was that set 
the train alight. It is easy enough of course to say 
that “ pressure ’’ was responsible for the various great 
war-like movements that have convulsed mankind 
since the beginning of authentic history. We know 
that the same cause—" pressure ’’—is at the root of 
- the great atmospheric disturbances that occasionally 
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descend upon us; but this knowledge neither helps - 
us to ward them off, nor yet to fathom the character 
of the various esoteric causes that go to constitute 
that “‘ pressure ’’ of which we so glibly speak. And 
the same observation holds true as regards the great 
political upheavals to which society is subjected from 
time to time. It may not be difficult to locate the 
spark that fires the train that causes the explosion ; 
but just as the train itself is made up of an innumerable 
number of grains of ‘powder, so will it be found that, 
the concatenation of contributing circumstances that 
have led to the present “‘ world-war”’ is composed of a - 
countless number of political incidents, each one being 
independent and in a manner isolated from the other, 
yet contributing to constitute a whole which has 
needed but the necessary spark (or immediate cause) 
in order to bring about the apparently predestined 
explosion. ; 

Thus, as regards the case of the present war, it is 
true to assert that the murder of an Austrian Arch-duke 
by a band of Serbians caused the conflict. That it 
was the immediate occasion thereof, there can be no — 
doubt.- But to locate the spark is not sufficient to 
explain the presence of the train. A vast variety of 
other circumstances have gone to the production of 
that result from which the whole of Europe is at present 
suffering-in so deplorable and melancholy a fashion. 
It will not do to say that this cause or that is at the root 
of the existing war, as Statesmen and the public in 
general are too prone todo. We must take a broader 
and a deeper view of the history of past events if we 
wish to get, even approximately, in touch with the 
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The Scottish Review 


great causes that have determined Europe to appeal 
once again to the uncertain arbitrament ‘of arms. 
What I have styled the “innate dynamic force of 
peoples and states’ is, I am persuaded, one of many 
forces that have been at work in order to produce the 
present conflict ; but I do not claim more for it than that 


' it deserves to be ranked as one of a number of contribut- 


ing circumstances. And evenif this one of many predis- 
posing causes were allowed me, it would not be possible 
for me to give any satisfactory explanation as to the 
nature of the forces which on this occasion (or on any other 


. known to me) have set that particular force in violent 


motion. - Were I questioned on such a point, I could 
only reply that reviewing the past history of the world it 
seems plain to me that society is prone to be conyulsed 
from time to time by the explosive tendencies of the 
elements of which the whole is composed. But why 
this shouldbe so, and more, particularly, what pre- 
cipitates the tremendous convulsions to which I here 
refer, and gives them that character of ferocity and 
destructiveness which an examination of them will show 
them to possess in an eminent degree—these are questions 
to which, I regret to say, I can return no satisfactory 
answer. They occur, and bear the features which | 
have attributed to them. That is all that I, or any 
other observer, so far as I am aware, know about 
them. 

One of the most important events in European 
history took place on Christmas day of the year 800 
A.D., when Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of 
Rome by Pope Leo III. The event in itself was signi- 
ficant and of the greatest interest, regarded merely 
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as a tribute to Charlemagne’s personal power, but it 

was destined to be followed by others of the first im- 
portance to the whole of Europe. It is true that the 
Roman empire, as revived by Charlemagne, did not last 
long. The immediate successors of that prince were 
unequal to the burden imposed on them by the 
emperor. Everyone knows that his only legitimate . 
son, Lewis the Pious, was a ruler of straw, upon whose 
death the empire founded by his sirc was’ split, up 
between Lothair, Lewis, and Charles,the first-mentioned _ 
son of Lewis the Pious holding, by virtue of the 
Treaty of Verdun (843 a.p.), the imperial title and the 
central portion of the empire; the second (Lewis), 
the lands that lay to the east of Burgundy, and the 
third (Charles) the western territories of the empire 
nominally possessed by Romulus Augustus (the last 
of the old Caesars) in the year’ 476. “ We may see 
here for the first time (says Mr. Grant) the existence 
of Germany and France ; and the lands that lay between 
them and fell to the lot of Lothair, have been fiercely 
disputed between two powers almost ever since that 
time.’”' 

The long-drawn out struggle between the German 
emperors and the Popes was the next phase of that 
contest for supremacy in Europe, which the revival 
of the Roman title (and ambitions)’ in the person 
of Charlemagne inflicted on the civilised world. The 
debatable lands lying between France and Germany 


A History of Europe (published 1913), p. 240. 


* Charlemagne is thought to have aimed at a Caesaric Papacy, 
and to have designed to possess himself of the double power wielded 
by*Constantine and Theodosius. 
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remained in dispute throughout this contest, but it 
was not until the French Kings put forth claims to the 
imperial title that the rivalry between these two 
Kingdoms entered upon its acuter phases. The 
existence of this rivalry led to the formation of that 
theory of a balance of power in Europe which endures 
-to this hour, and is the principal spring of all the 
Statecraft of modern times, however much the grounds 
on which the original theory rested may have changed 
in character since those days in which it first was 
formed. Bolingbroke’s lucid account of the rise of 
this theory, and its purpose, may well be quoted to a 
generation which would appear to be little mindful 
of the genius of that statesman. 

‘“‘ The two great powers being’ formed (he says), and a 
rivalship established by consequence between them, it 
began to be the interest of their neighbours to oppose the 
stronger and more enterprising of the two, and to be 
the ally and friend of the weaker. From hence arose 
the notion of a balance of power in Europe, on the 
equal poise of which the safety and tranquility of all 
must depend. To destroy the equality of this balance 
has been the aim of each of these rivals in his turn ; 
and to hinder it from being destroyed, by preventing 
too much power from falling into one scale, has been 
the principle of all the wise councils of Europe through 
the whole period we have fixed, and — at this 
hour.” 

In view, too, of the exceedingly wild talk nowadays ~ 
indulged in by certain modern statesmen, and asection 
of the European press, it may be well to recall 
the wise words spoken by Lord Bolingbroke as to the 
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true philosophy which should govern the operations 
of this theory of the balance of power. Aware of the. 
blunder committed by the Allies in pushing the war 
against Louis XIV. after the ends of the war (regarding 
. them from the Allied point of view) had already been 
sufficiently served, and having the disastrous results 
of that ill-advised second campaign fresh in his memory, 
Bolingbroke wrote as one having authority to 
speak about. the political events and institutions of 
his owndays. As, too, a critic and judge whose findings 
possess a more than ephemeral value, Bolingbroke’s 
epinions are always well worth studying. 

‘“‘ The scales of the balance of power (he says) will 
never be exactly poised,_nor is the precise point of 
equality either discernable or necessary to be discerned. 
It is sufficient in this, as in other human affairs, that 
the deviation be not too great. Some there will always 
be. A constant attention to these deviations is, 
therefore, necessary. © When they are little, their 
increase may be easily prevented by early. care and the. 
precautions that good policy suggests. But where 
they become great for want of this care, and these 
precautions, or by the force of unforeseen events, more 
vigour is to be exerted, and greater efforts are to be 
made. But even in such cases, much reflection is 
necessary on all the circumstances that form the con- 
juncture ; lest by attacking with ill success, the de- 
viation be confirmed, and the power that is deemed 
already exorbitant become more so; and lest by 
attacking with good success, whilst one scale is pillaged, 
too much weight of power be thrown into the other. 
In such cases, he who has considered,:in the histories 
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of former ages, the strange revolutions that time pro- 
duces, and the perpetual flux and reflux of public, 
as well as private, fortunes, of Kingdoms and States, 
as well as of those who govern, or are governed in them, 
will incline to think that, if the scales can be brought 
back by a war, nearly, though not exactly, to the 
point they were at before this great deviation from it, 
the rest may be left to accidents, and to the, use that 
good policy is able to make of them.” 

I do not propose to go at all particularly inite the 
history of the balance of power, which, so far as France 
and the Empire were concerned, came to an end with 
the abolition of the latter, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. The old rivalship was then 
broken up, but it is worthy of remark that scarcely 
was the curtain rung down on that act of the European 
drama than the stage was set for another. The contest 
between Austria and Prussia for the headship of 
Germania took its rise in the policy and ambitions 
of Frederick the Great. That clash of arms was 
inevitable, so far as any political event may justly be 
considered so; and when it was over, and the victory 
lay with the leading State of the North German Con- 
federacy, it may safely be said that events were ripe 
to usher in yet another phase of the history of the 
balance of power in Europe. France immediately 
recognised the significance of the Prussian victory 
over Austria, and with the starting of the movement 
towards internal Germanic union, she commeériced 
to speak and to intrigue against the threatened con- 
solidation of the new Germany. For at least four 
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Northern Confederacy, the statesmen and the publicists 
of the former country caused their press to ring with 
denunciations of Bismarck’s policy, some of these 
ebullitions of the French animosity being factious 
and not a little impertinent; whilst others, more 
temperately stated and: far better founded, had for 
their text the danger to: France of the German move 
in the direction of internal union. No one who is 
at all familiar with French polemical literature of 
that period can honestly say that the war of 1870 was 
forced on an unprepared France—unprepared, that 
is to say, so far as French recognition of a danger whith 
the leading statesmen of that country asserted to exist 
in a very lively degree, was concerned ; and if the war— 
the clearly-foreseen resultant of all these fiery polemics 
—proved disastrous to the French arms, we are to seek 
for the causes of that catastrophy elsewhere than in the 
blindness and apathy of French statesmen and the 
French press as regards the danger to France of the 
Prussian victory over Austria, and that of the subse- 
quent movement in the direction of intérnal Germanic 
union. 

But long before these events were transacting, 
another, which was of the greatest importance to 
Europe as a whole, and to its principle political guiding 
principle (the balance of power) in particular, was 
taking place. This latter event was the entry of 
Russia into the Southern System. In the Europe 


- that obtained from the rise of the French ambitions 


in the direction of the imperial honours down to the 
Congress of Vienna, when the old empire was abolished, 


_ Russia had adhered to the Northern System, and 
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The Scottish Review 
meddled little in the affairs of the Southern. The: 
_ wars of Peter the Great against Sweden have been 
somewhat neglected by western historians and students 
of international politics, but I take their under-lying 
motive and meaning to be that Peter designed the 
creation of a Northern System (of which Russia should 
be the undisputed head) in order to balance the system 
_in which France and the Empire were the leading 
factors. I do not well see how those wars can be 
otherwise explained. The obstinate resistance op- 
posed to the Russian arms by Sweden would appear, 
hewever, to have considerably cooled Peter’s ardour. 
I am unable to say whether or not these projects were 
definitely abandoned by Russia at the death of the 
founder of modern Russia, but certain it is that Cath- 
erine the Great gave an entirely new turn to the national 
policy, so far as foreign affairs were concerned. _In- 
stead of encouraging her statesmen to continue to 
look at Europe through the window in the North, which 
Peter had provided with a view to that express object, 
she directed her own and their eyes southwards—to- 
wards Constantinople and other possessions of the 
Turks, which, partly on historical and sentimental 
grounds, but more, it is to be believed, on others that 
owed their existence to considerations of interest and 
policy only, she openly declared ought to belong to 
Russia. There can be no doubt that: the new. policy 
“ stuck,” if I may be allowed the vulgarism. It was 
not only pigeon-holed against future favourable con- 
junctures, but those who have given more than a 
cursory attention to the subject will, I think, agree 
with me when I say that it has been acted on at more 
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than one or two critical periods in the history of 
Russia. It is true that some Russians have denied 
that this is the case, but I am persuaded that their 
protestations and disclaimers are not to be construed 
too. literally, or considered too seriously, The long- 
standing enmity between Russia and Turkey is, under 
the circumstances denoted by these remarks, strong 
presumptive proof of the reality of the Catherine 
“ mission ”’ 
Chancellor recently asserted to be true is true, namely, 
that last year a “‘ deal ’’ between Russia, France, and 
England was made by virtue of which Constantinople 
is to go to the first-mentioned country in the event of 
the Allies winning the war, it is plain we need entertain 
no further doubts about a matter which, in that event, 
is susceptible of so striking and conclusive a proof. 
But though Catherine, whose constitution was 
decidedly “‘ warm,” fixed the eyes of contemporary 
Russia, and did her best to ensure that those of future 
generations of her countrymen should be similarly 
directed, on the sunny South rather than on the semi- 
frozen regions of the North, yet it is not to be believed 
that her counsel was invariably followed, or that her 
recommendations excluded the admission and adoption 
of others which, if not positively contrary to the former 
as regards letter and spirit, yet could be little reconciled 
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with them in respect to either practice or theory. The - 


fact is that in a country like Russia, whose rule and 
conduct alternate between Despotism and Bureaucracy, 
a fixed and settled single foreign policy is hardly to be 
looked for. Under the reign of a weak despot, the 
_ bureaucracy, gaining the upper hand temporarily, 
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may not approve the policy and measures pursued by 
the preceding strong wielder of absolute power; and 
vice versa. Moreover, Russia is so vast an empire, 
embraces so many conflicting interests, and, though so 
large, presents so compact a form to the eye of the - 
world, that it is hardly to be expected that as regards 
singleness of purpose, perseverance in pursuit, and 
inflexibility of will to will the achievement of a settled 
solitary capital end, she should be able to rank with 
powers like England and, in a lesser degree, France, 
whose foreign policy is known to consist in the securing 
one particular object, a sort of “‘ unum necessarium”’ 
of political faith—the -preservation of the status quo. 
In short, Russia has many cards inscribed with the 
various emblems of policy up her sleeve, which she is 
at liberty to draw forth and use, or to retain in their 
hiding-places, just as circumstances and particular 
conjunctions of events may suggest the production 
of this card or that, as being the one most likely to serve 
her immediate purposes and interests in the great 
political game or rather gamble. 

But, though Russian foreign policy is necessarily 
subject to considerable deviations, fluctuations, and 
even changes, by reason of her geographical situation, 
the character of her rule and constitution, and her 
internal circumstances, yet on the whole the policy 
of Catherine the Great is not only the favourite card 
of the past, but is the one that has been most frequently 
resorted to by Russia’s rulers, whether despot or bureau- 
crat, ever since the arch-enemy of Frederick the Great 
deliberately turned her back on that ice-covered window 
in the North. And it is precisely this entry of Russia 
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into the general system of Europe that has caused so 
much disturbance to the balance of power, -producing 
oscillations and affecting the general poise and equili- 
brium of international affairs in so profound a fashion 
that her action has led not only to an entirely new 
grouping of the European powers, but even to radical 
changes in respect of the principles on which the old 
balance was established. Further, Russia’s action in 
deserting the Northern for the Southern System, 
has had the effect of isolating the former, and of greatly 
diminishing its pristine importance. The second-rate 
States of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark now compose 
the Northern System. These countries have recently 
reaffirmed their adhesion to the time-honoured group- 
ing; but the fact of the Russian withdrawal renders 
it of little political importance relatively to the rest 
of Europe. Indeed, whether offensive or .defensive, 
or both, the Alhdnce between Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, is rather (however we may elect to regard 
it) “ interesting’’ than formidable. As a sign of the 
tendency of the times, i.e. for “Small States” to 
coalesce for purely defensive purposes, the Alliance of 
which I speak is an interesting object-lesson, which may 
well be, when the war ends, the cause of several similar 
national groupings. The ‘‘ Small State”’ per se cannot 
stand alone nowadays, of the truth of which assertion 
the dismal plight of Greece is a sufficiently striking 
and melancholy proof. © The experience of the war 
teaches us that those countries that cannot induce their 
neighbours to respect their independence must either 
get under the wing of some State infinitely more 
powerful than themselves, and willing and able to 
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protect them, or join some coalition which shall be 
formidable to powerful and unconscionable neighbours 
by reason of the number of small-fry composing the 
grouping to which they adhere, even if the parts of 
which the grouping is composed be regarded as negligible 
when considered independently of the rest. A general 
league of the Small States of Europe, with a view to 
balancing the power of the big ones, is possible, and 
if it should take place would be an interesting conse- 
quence of the present war. But, whether the Small 
States as such coalesce or not, the rational increase of 
countries enjoying complete internal autonomy, but 
externally linked up with big protective systems or 
groupings, is much to be desired in the general interests 
of European peace. : 

To return to Russia, however, The effect of so great 
a country’s adhesion to, or entry into, the Southem, 
or rather, as it should nowadays be styled, the Central 
European political system, was bound to be highly 
moving, and not a little disconcerting to all concerned. 
In view of the Muscovite participation, the whole 
theory, and apparatus, of the old balance had to be 
re-adjusted.to meet the new requirements occasioned 
by reason of that portentous fact. It is unnecessary 
to go into the matter of the new groupings that took 
place in Europe in consequence of Russia’s new-found 
absorption in, and obsession by, Western political 
affairs, The Russian Alliance: with France was, and 
is, susceptible of one interpretation alone, which is 


undoubtedly that which the merest political tyro will _ 


unhesitatingly place on it. And when. England set 


on foot her flirtation with France, to be followed in | 
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due course by an Entente which was plainly an Alliance 
masquerading as an “‘ Understanding,” it is obvious 
that the new grouping was, at least tentatively, staged ; 
and that it required but the good offices of France 
(which were freely proffered and, latterly, as magna- 
nimously exerted) in the direction of smoothing away 
the outstanding differences between Russia and En- 
gland, in order to complete the circle, or to “‘ loop the 
loop ’—from the Russian point of view. 

To discover and lay bare, with absolute certainty, 
the causes of so tremendous an upheaval as the present 
must be, considered merely as an exercise of the mind, 
immeasurably gratifying to those who are so fortunate 
as to be endowed with the necessary perspicacity. 
To be able to say, aS so many writers are nowadays 
prone to do, and that without the slightest reference 
to the past histories of States and peoples, or, ap- 
parently, the least understanding and knowledge of 
their tempers, moulding circumstances, and genius, 
that this or that particular modern incident, tendency, - 
or event was the positive undoubted all-sufficing cause 
of the existing war is a gift which, though it may 
be widely envied, is, it is to be feared, but little to be 
respected by sensible men, however generously it may 
be distributed. To find the causes of the present war 
the whole of European history since Christmas Day, 
800 a.p., must be laid under contribution. The 
history of Russia’ and her various policies relatively 
to the existing situation of affairs must also be carefully 
considered. The old, as the new, theory of the 
balance must be attentively studied, and due regard 
paid to the history and political genius of those lesser 
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powers and States which, on one pretence or another, 
or influenced by this consideration or that, have 


_ voluntarily cast their weight, or been obliged or per- 


suaded to do so, into the one great scale or the other. 
The.commercial history of Europe must also be familiar 
to that publicist, who greatly daring, essays to ac- 
complish so gigantic a task. And when all these 
several threads I have named (and some more which I 
refrain from specifying) have been gathered into the 
hands of the would-be historian of the greatest of all 
known wars, there will still be work for the chronicler to 
do before he essays to write what, after all, can be at best 
but a lop-sided and imperfect rendering of recent 
events. The purely dynamic or explosive tendencies 
of races and peoples must also be taken into 
serious account in seeking to unravel the approximate 
causes of the present European conflict. I am not 
aware that this exceedingly difficult and obscure 
subject has yet been treated of by any of the leading 


. European historians. Possibly, their well-known 


horror of psychology, and craving for “ science,’ 
have scared them off from that field ; but, nevertheless, 
it is a legitimate “ department” of history. What 
causes these mysterious periodical stampedes of whole 
nations and peoples? Why should one nation more 
than another be the occasional victim of temporary 
ecstatism ? The phenomenon of which I speak is 
familiar enough in the animal world, horses and cattle 
being particularly prone to sudden violent and entirely 
unaccountable movements of this kind. No doubt 
fright may partly account for these last, and a similar 
motive would appear to have been responsible, in a 
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measure, for some of those mysterious uprisings of 
races and peoples which a study of past history reveals 
to us. But, after all, the element of fear in these 
extraordinary stampedes would appear to be in both 
cases an adventitious means of exaggerating the 
phenomenon, and accelerating its progress from rise to 
finish, rather than the true original cause thereof. For 
that, I hold, we must search deeper—deeper by far, 
no doubt, than our present acknowledge of the psy- 
chology of mobs and humanity in. the mass enables 
us to penetrate. 

The haunting fear of Russia that possessed (and 
obsessed) the German official and unofficial mind 
before the war began is a fact that must be familiar 
to all who, like the present writer, have travelled in 
Germany, and have tried, as he did, to get in touch 
with the innermost sentiments of that great people. 
This, in some respects, singular fear of Russia was wide- 
spread, and, further, no secret was made of it. To 
the eastern German mind at all events—if not to the 
central and western inhabitants of the Empire— 
Russia was the enemy. Fear of the consequence of 
Russian ‘‘ pressure”’ haunted their minds to such 
a degree that I found it extremely difficult to 
elucidate even approximately coherent and intelligible 
reasons in explanation of its existence. On the 
other hand, I did not find that German fear and 
hatred of that country were appreciably reciprocated 
in Russia as regards her western neighbour. The 
official mind in the former empire—any other kind of 
mind hardly counts at all in Russia—is not easily 
sounded, and the circumlocutory questions and en- 
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quiries I set on foot were either smilingly dismissed, 
or their answers were so much tinctured with official 
caution and address as to be practically valueless as 
data on which to base a tolerable opinion. Never- 
theless, I left Russia convinced and oppressed by the 
electric atmosphere prevailing in that country, and 
firmly persuaded that a tremendous storm was brew- 
ing, which must inevitably break forth before the 
century was much older. 

The deluge of blood which at present covers the face 
of Europe has not yet begun to subside sufficiently 
to allow of our distinguishing the various objects 
that comprised the familiar features of the pre-war 
world, or to discern at all distinctly the contour of those 
new objects which doubtless will gradually reveal 
themselves more perfectly to our eyes, once that awful 
tide begins to subside. But the tops of one new 
institution at least are already plainly visible to those 
whose dreary task it is to watch and pray, from day 
to day, for the coming of those signs that shall herald 
the final down-going of the crimson flood. I allude 
to the re-erection of the Polish Kingdom. — All true 
Nationalists are bound.to rejoice at this event, looking, — 
not to the hands that wrought it, nor yet to any selfish 
motive that may- possibly have inspired those that 
took that step, but to the event itself. Whether it 
comes from a German source or represents an act of 
faith hailing from a very different quarter, the event 
of which I speak must necessarily. be, under any cir- 
cumstances, profoundly gratifying to every true and 
consistent Nationalist ; and that vast numbers of Poles 
should themselves have saluted it as signifying the 
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beginning (however tentative and tardy) of a long 
overdue measure of justice as regards the public 
recognition of their claims to a separate national 
existence is yet another reason why those should rejoice 
and be glad who seek, net partial and selfish, but 
universal and disinterested applications in behalf 
of the principles to which they subscribe. ‘ The 
comity of nations” is an expression which is fre- 
quently in the mouths of European Statesmen. They 
will soon, let us hope, enjoy an exceptional opportunity 
of proving the sincerity of their belief therein by 
co-operating to complete the good work of Polish 
restoration which the Germans have begun. 

The above brief reference to the Polish Kingdom 
leads me to make, before I conclude, one or two remarks 
of a general nature regarding the lines on which it 
seems to me the future settlement of Europe will run. 
Both sides in the present war are definitely committed 
to the national principle, and whatever the result of 
the war may be it is the business of the world in general 
to see that no final settlement takes place whose broad 
features run counter to that principle of nationalism- 
all-round, or violates the obvious sense of the many 
solemn and public declarations respecting that matter 
which -have been made, since the war began, by the 
leading statesmen of both parties in the existing con- 
flict. . The return of Mr.. Wilson to the presidential 
chair of the United States is in this connection an event 
of the utmost importance, since neutral Europe and 
the rest of the civilised world has in him a firm and 
powerful friend of small nations, as well as a tried and 
convinced believer in the common-sense principle of 
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Nationalism-all-round. | When the proper time shall 
come, that great man, backed up by all that is best and 
sanest in public opinion in the great Republic of the 
West, may safely be trusted to exert the influence 
which, as head of so mighty and progressive a country 
as the United States, he necessarily posesses, - in 
assisting, in conjunction with others, to bring about 
a settlement which shall secure a due and proper 
observance of the principle in behalf of which the 
Allies, according to their own professions, went to 
war, and to which the Central Powers also have an- 
nounced- their adhesion, theoretically, as well as 
(if we consider the case of Poland) in concrete fashion. 
Nevertheless, worthy as the national principle is of all 
possible encouragement and extension, we must not 
forget that its logical complement or rather de- 
velopment, Racialism, is rapidly rising into political 
power, and would seem to be destined to supercede 
it, if we may legitimately speak of a rivalship between 
two principles which, though no doubt divergent in a 
sense, yet are essentially the same, having a common 
origin. The future of Europe, it seems to me, will 
run on racial rather than on purely national lines, 
by which I mean that the race rather than particular 
Kingdoms and principalities will form the foundation 
on which the European family arrangements, groupings, 
and understandings of the future will be based. _Irres- 
pectively of marches and frontiers, the tendency will 
be, I think, for race to seek out race, for Slav to seek 
out Slav, Teuton to draw to Teuton, Celt to Celt, 
Latin to Latin, and so on, not indeed in any manner 
irreconcilable with the preservation of the strictly 
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national principle, but so as, by means of alliances and 
understandings of a defensive and cultural nature, 
to impart to that principle that fulness, harmony, and 
consistency which are to be sought for, and, I think, 
eventually found only in this logical development 
of which I speak,’ 


Per ARDUA AD ASTRA. 
1 The author of this paper has agreed to contribute another to 


the next impression of this Review. It will be entitled “‘ Racialism 
and the Peace Conference.’’—Ed. The Scottish Review. 
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R. Winston Churchill has made. many 
blunders in his time. Some of_ his 
short-comings may, however, be readily 
forgiven him, for it is a sound and 
SS acceptable maxim that the statesman, 

or business man, who never makes a 

blunder, never makes anything. Mr. Churchill has 
also said many foolish and, occasionally, even mis- 
chievious things, but never since he entered the political 
arena has he been guilty of more fatuous garrulity 
than when he exhorted the people of these islands to 
“look after the war, and let after the war look after 
itself.’”” That is the counsel of imprudence and short- 
sighted profligacy; and imprudence and lack of 
foresight in the realm of statemanship are as repre- 
hensible as in private or business life. ‘‘ Wait and 
see,’ “‘ Never mind the future,” “ Let after the war 
look after itself ’’—these are not the maxims of far- 
seeing statesmanship. The policy partly indicated— 
but also partly obscured—by these glib epigrams has 
been responsible for the tragic blunders of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Dardanelles, and also for that state of 
unpreparedness in which some of the Allied Powers 


_ found themselves when the first clash of arms launched 


the democracies of Europe into a new era. 

Look after the war by all means, for the successful 
issue of this titanic conflict cannot come an hour 
too soon. For nearly two years and a half, the roar 
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of the cannon has scarcely been silent, even for a’ 
breathing space. The plains of Flanders and Northern 

France, of Galicia and Macedonia, have been drenched 

in blood, and the end is not yet. Look after the war 
by all means. There is no reason why a task such as 

that should be left to the loud-mouthed demagogues 

of Jingoism. ‘That would indeed be courting disaster 

with open arms, for he who shouts the loudest about 

a fight to a finish—to the last man and the last shilling 

—generally does so with the firm determination that 

he himself will be the last man to go, with the last 

shilling still in his pocket. 

Look after the war by all means, until the reason- 
able and legitimate objects for which the Allies are 
fighting have been assured, but unless the people of 
these kingdoms also look forward to peace, it may well 
be that we will be as badly prepared to cope with the 
new industrial situation as we were to deal with some 
of the early exigencies of the war. 

. Some of the problems with which Scotland will be 
confronted on the outbreak of peace we have already 
had occasion to consider. The problems of land 
settlement and increased food production have been 
discussed, and we have examined in some detail the 
prospects of Scottish commerce after the war. The 
effect of the war on certain leading Scottish industries, 
and the prospects of opening up new markets for 
Scottish goods, merit, however, fuller consideration. 

The dominant factors of the new industrial situa- 
tion will be decreased production—temporarily at 
at any rate—in all the belligerent nations, decreased 
purchasing power, and a re-shuffling of the trade 
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relations of the nations now at war. It is true that 
certain cheap-jack economists have challenged some 
of these contentions, and have declared with vehement 
iteration that the war will be followed by a period of 
unprecedented industrial prosperity in Europe. That, 
however, is at variance with all the lessons of history, 
and indicates on the part of the protagonists and apolo- 
gists of war inexcusable’ mental confusion. The 
appalling number of men killed or incapacitated, losses 
through emigration, deterioration of national plant— 
of the whole machinery of production and distribution 
—the effects of over-work and continued over-exertion 
on the part of many employees in- war-industries, 
as well as among the soldiers in the trenches, the 
suspension of industrial education, and the crushing 
burden of war taxation—all these things will tend to 
diminish production and lessen the national wealth 
of the country. That is indeed almost a self-evident 
proposition, and those who contend otherwise are 
merely confusing themselves and others by accepting 
the inflation of money values as equivalent to an in- 
crease of national wealth. This point is put very 
effectively in a “ Memorandum on the Industrial 
Situation after the War,” issued by the Garton Foun- 
dation. The Memorandum was privately circulated 
among employers, representatives of labour, and 
public men of all parties in May-September of this 
year, and was published as revised in the light of 
suggestions received. Dealing with the net effect 
of the war on national earnings, the Memorandum 
states :— ; 
Taken as a whole there can be no reasonable doubt that, unless 
an organised effort towards increased production is made, the 
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aggregate national income is likely to be much lower than before 
the war. The decrease will be cloaked to some extent by the 
inflation of money values. It is conceivable that, while real 
income in terms of goods and services will be diminished, national 
income in terms of money will be the same or even higher. This may 
ease matters for a while, but in the long run income is assessed at 
its intrinsic value; and with the smaller total available for distri- 
bution, the likelihood of quarreling over its apportionment will 
increase. 


Thus by a few pregnant sentences are the illusions 
of our pseudo economists shattered. 

That there will be a certain rearrangement of trade 
relations after the war is, I think, just as certain as 
anything in human life can be. On that point all 
parties are practically agreed—Protectionists as well 
as Free Traders, those who advocate the crushing of 
German commerce, as well as those who recognise 
the folly and the infinite possibilities for mischief of a 
‘commercial war-after-the-war.”’ The time is oppor- 
tune for a fuller development of trade relations between 
the United Kingdoms and our Allies on the Continent. 
Nay more, if the antipathy to German-made goods 
leads to the better development of the industries of 
these islands, that in itself will be a real and permanent 
gain. There are undoubted possibilities in this 
direction, for it has been a deplorable feature of our 
common life in recent years that, in Scotland, as well 
as in England and Ireland, our home industries were 
allowed to languish while the country was flooded 
with German goods, sornetimes, though not in every 
case, cheap and inferior imitations. The extent of 
this inrush of German goods may be gathered from the 
following figures showing in detail the principal 
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Lace and Embroidery, ibe 

Woollen and Worsted Piece Goods, 

Paper, Paste-board, and Cardboard, 

Toys and Games, 

Iron or Steel Bars, Rods, Avuies. an 

Gloves and Glove Leather, 

Cotton Prints, 

Hollow Glassware, ane Bottles, aes 

Women’s and Girls’ Clothing, 

Musical Instruments, 

Saddlery, Harness, and Eaiihes shise, 

Cotton Gloves, 

Iron and Steel Wire (rolled dont. 

Electrical Appliances, ... ‘s 

Brass and Brass Wares, ‘ 

Stoneware, Earthenware, and Giiawire: 

fron and Steel Plates and Sheets (other 
than galvanised), ... oi ; 

Jewellery and Trinkets, 

Wooden Wares, Sas 

Motor Cars and parts havsct;, 

Buttons and Studs, ; 

Cotton, Hosiery, Stockings, Socks. 

Feeding Stuffs, Oilcakes and Sia 

Products of the Printing Industry, 

Felt Hats and Fezzes, i 

Tube Pipes and Fittings of Iron and Stéel, 
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German and Austrian exports into the United King- © 


£1,550,600 


1,422,000 
1,331,900 
1,251,900 
1,236,200 
1,147,000 
902,700 
863,450 
749,960 
748,300 
697,300 
646,970 
644,000 
599,400 
540,700 
514,200 


537,300 
521,470 
515,190 
467,150 
410,650 
407,000 
400,630 


389,000 . 


336,600 
328,600 


. ' The figures, I ought perhaps to explain, are taken from 4 
useful. booklet on German and Austrian Export Trade, published 


by the British Empire Industrial League: 
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Copper Goods, ... 326,340 

Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Ware ‘ae : 
Electro-Plate, ite 

Rubber Tyres for Motor Cars ae Motor 
Cycles, a 

Linen Manufactures, inolading Vain 

Boot and Shoes, except rubber, 

Stationery (Writing Materials and Books), 

Scientific Instruments and Apparatus, 

Enamelled Hollow-ware, 

Cotton Yarns, 

Rubber-ware, other than canbe, 
belting and tyres, 

Heavy Chemicals, 

Screws, Nails, Bolts, made of iz iron or “iteels 
Painters’ Colours and Materials, including 
Varnish, es ‘ 

Machine Tools, 

Artificial Flowers, iis deg 

Photographic Goods, ... ; ins 

Brooms, Brushes, or Bireahandhess’ Wares, 

Tinwares, including Tin Foil, e 

Medicines, comprising drugs and inedicinn! 
preparations, net 

Railway Material of Iron ‘and ‘Steel, 

Implements and Tools, 

Ornamental Feathers, ; 

Sewing and Knitting Machines, 

Internal Combustion and Explosives, 
Motors, etc., se ia 

Cutlery, 

Cast-Iron. Goods (Stoves, Baths, ete), Y 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Cycles or parts thereof, _... ies 107,500 
Lubricating Oils and Greases, - ... 105,500 


Other articles imported from Germany and Austria 
include umbrellas and sunshades, motor-cycles, baskets 
and basket-ware, sewing cotton, cotton, velvets, and 
plushes, agricultural machinery, linoleum and _ oil- 
cloths, pins ‘and needles, perfumery and cosmetics, 
etc.. The imports, it will be seen, cover practically 
the whole field of industrial activity, and_for Austria 
and Germany the total reaches the substantial sum of 
£87,000,000, equal practically to the whole industrial 
output of Scotland. There is no means of ascertaining 
the precise value of the Austrian and German goods 
sold in Scotland before the war, but, basing our estimate 
on the ratio of population, the figure, at a moderate 
computation, may be put at £8,000,000 annually. It 
would be foolish and misleading to assume that the 
whole of these goods of enemy origin could as ad- 
vantageously be produced at home. The basis of all 
trade is exchange, and it must not be forgotten that 
Germany, before the war, was ‘one of Scotland’s best 
customers. A certain proportion of the goods in the 
table we have quoted could in all probability be more 
profitably produced-in Germany, and if trans-shipped 
to Scotland and exchanged for Scottish woollen fabrics, 
linen, the products of our great engineering establish- 
ments, or for herring cured at Lerwick or Peterhead, 
-the transaction would be an advantageous one for 
both nations concerned, .. At the same time it will 
readily be conceded that an enormous quantity of 
German goods was imported into the United Kingdoms 
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every year to the-serious detriment of our home 
industries—goods which could have been quite profi- 
tably manufactured in these islands, thus providing 
remunerative employment to thousands of workers. 
The importance of developing our national industries— 
of establishing new industries where practicable— 
will be appreciated as readily by Free Traders as by 
Protectionists, who vainly hope to increase the pros- 
perity of these Kingdoms by taxing the people’s food. 
There are big possibilities too of developing closer 
trade relations between Scotland and Russia, and in 
the light of the new situation thus created, a closer 
examination of the prospects in certain of our staple 
Scottish industries after the war may lead to useful 
results. 

It will be observed that in the table of German 
exports which we have quoted, “‘ woollen and worsted 
piece goods’”’ figure’ prominently. They take the 
second place on the list, “lace and embroidery ”’ 
leading by only a comparatively small sum. But, 
as will be noted presently, lace-making can scarcely | 
be described as One of the staple industries of Scotland, 
so that the outlook in the woollen trade rightly claims 
our first consideration. 

Thouvigh the imports of woollen fabrics from the 
Empire beyond the Rhine reach the substantial total 
of £1,422,000, there is very little direct competition - 
between the Scottish and German manufacturers. 
It is no doubt true that Zosina cloth from Hungary 
is. stocked in Scottish warehouses, but it has never 
been-a serious menace to the home trade, The two 
nations have specialised in different qualities of goods. . 
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and Germany, as a matter of fact, has been one of the 
principal markets for Scottish products. — 

Scottish “tweed” has a reputation of three or 
four centuries behind it. When the art of weaving 
was introduced into the country, is uncertain, but 
there seems to be little doubt that early in the fifteenth 
century cloth from native wool was made and worn 
in Scotland.’ No doubt the mode. of manufacture 
was primitive, the wool being carded and spun by the 
women of the household during the winter evenings, 
and converted into blankets or “ plaiden”’ by the 
village weaver—just as it was made all over the north 
of Scotland within the memory of many still living. 
It was not until towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that the industry was established in Scotland 
on a commercial basis. Scotsmen in those days seem 
to have had no inherent prejudices in favour of Free 
Trade. Probably they believed, like John Stuart 
Mill, that “ infant industries * might legitimately be 
protected from the encroachments of foreign com- 
petitors. Be that as it may, various acts were passed 
in the Scottish Parliament for the encouragement of 
the home trade. In the sixteenth century, the 
English manufacturers began to push the sale of their 
products north of the Tweed, and strong protests were 
raised by the Scottish weavers and manufacturers | 
against this unrestricted competition. Accordingly, 
in 1597 an Act was passed condemning strongly 


"See The Indusiries of Scotland, by David Bremner—a volume — 
which, though published nearly fifty years ago, contains nevertheless 
a great deal of valuable information regarding the commercial and 
industrial history of Scotland. 
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“the hame-bringing of English claith, the same claith 
being only for the maist pairt an outward show wanting 
that substance and strength whilk ofttimes it appears 
to have.”” Another reason urged against the traffic 
in English claith—a reason which will perhaps appeal 
to business men in these strenuous. war times, was 
that it was the chief cause of “ transporting of all gold 
and silver fruth of this realm, and consequently of the 
present dearth of the cuynie.”” Thus early did the 
Scottish woollen manufacturers enter an effective 
protest against the sale of “ shoddy.” 

In those early days the hosiery trade also occupied 
a prominent place in the industrial life of Scotland. 
The chief centre of the trade, at first, was in Aberdeen- 
shire, where large quantities of stockings and hand- 
knitted goods were made and exported to Holland 
and Germany. After the invention of the stocking- 
frame—or rather after the stocking frame came into 
general use—Hawick quickly established its claira 
to be the headquarters of the industry, and by the 
excellence of its knitted goods, has built up a reputation 
second to none in the Three Kingdoms. 

The history of the Scottish woollen trade since 
those early days has been a checkered one ; there have 
been lean years—indeed lean decades—as well as fat 
ones, but the story of how a world-wide trade in woollen 
goods has been built up forms one of the romances 
of Scottish industry. To-day the woollen mills of 
Scotland manufactures every year about 30 million 
lbs. of raw wool, chiefly from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Argentine.’ The value of the wool 

'For valuable information regarding the present position of 
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may be put approximately at £1,750,000. This is 
estimated to produce about 18,000,000 yards of cloth, 
58 inches wide, representing to the manufacturers a 
value of {£3,500,000, and, after passing through the 
hands of the middleman to the wearer, a value of 
£7,000,000. In the making of the cloth are employed 
306 sets of carding machines, 250,000 mule spindles, 
and 3000 power-looms. The workers number ‘some 
12,000, and their annual earnings approximate to 
£750,000. | The capital invested in the industry ‘re- 
presents about £3,500,000. These statistics, however, 
relate only to what might be termed the Scottish 
Border, from Peebles to Dumfries, including besides 
these towns, Galashiels, Selkirk, Hawick, Innerleithen, 
Walkerburn, Jedburgh, and Earlston. In addition 
to these centres there are woollen mills at Alva:and 
Tillicoultry, and large spinning mills in AHoa, employ- 
ing in all about 3500 to 4000 people. In the Glasgow 
district, including Paisley and Ayrshire, about 7000 
people are employed in a varied trade of carpets, 
blankets, and a large variety of fabrics, while the 
Aberdeen woollen mills employ about 1500 hands. 
Nor does this exhaust the list of,centres of the woollen 
industry in Scotland. There are mills at Peterhead, 
Elgin, Keith, and Inverness, and quite a remarkable 
number of small mills scattered all over Scotland 


“from Wick to Newton-Stewart. The Harris tweed 


industry and the Shetland woollen industry also 
merit a special place in the annals of the trade. It 





the Scottish woollen industry, I have to express my indebtedness 
to Dr. T. Oliver and Mr. R. A. Anderson, of the Galashiels Technical 


College. 
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is estimated that all these smaller centres combined 
employ other 1500 or 2000 workers, giving a grand 
total of 26,000 people engaged in the manufacture 
of tweeds.- The figure does not include those engaged 
in the hosiery trade. The chief centre of this industry 
in Scotland is’ Hawick, where some 3000 people are 
employed in the production of first-class hosiery. 

The Scottish woollen industry has been affected 
in a very marked degree by the war. This, indeed, 
was inevitable, for the tweed trade was largely de- — 
pendent on German and Austrian markets. There 
are prominent firms in the south of Scotland 90 per 
cent. of whose trade was with the Central Empires. 
On the outbreak of the war, the whole industry seemed 
to be threatened with paralysis. The situation was 
saved, however, by the unprecedented demand for 
khaki cloth and shirtings. The Government work 
necessitated certain alterations in machinery, as well 
as in industrial organisation, but the manufacturers 
faced the situation energetically, and soon the looms 
were going as busily as ever. The rush of war-work 
has now slackened perceptibly, but there has been a 
partial revival in the home trade, and :the working 
staffs—though considerably reduced by the enlistment 
of the younger men—are still fully employed. 

It must not be assumed, however, that before the 
nations were stampeded into Armageddon, Scottish 
woollen fabrics were manufactured exclusively for the 
German markets. That was not by any means the 
case. There was, in addition, a fairly good home 
trade, while Scottish fabrics were becoming increasingly 
popular on the Continent, as well as in the United 
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States of America. The industrial and commercial 
upheaval caused by the war, will, however, necessitate 
a thorough and systematic reorganisation of the 
market for Scottish tweeds. On the efficiency of that 
reorganisation the future of the industry will very 
largely depend. _ In‘a lecture on “ Wool Cloth Market- 
ing,” Dr. Oliver, the Principal of the South of Scotland 
Central Technical College, Galashiels, made some 
very useful suggestions on this point. He said :— 





I estimate that the Scottish tweed trade, like Caesar’s Gaul, 
can be divided into three parts. The first part, amounting to about 
one-sixth of the trade, is with the highest west-end markets, de- 
pending largely on the home demand. This section will probably 
continue after the war without great reduction. The second part, 
comprising probably half the trade, may be classed as average 
high-grade cloth which found a ready market in various Continental 
countries. Owing to the lack of money on the Continent after the 
war, this section will greatly diminish. The better-class trade in 
France is already largely in the hands of the high-class clothiers, 
and the system will grow enormously in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. The third section, arfiounting to perhaps one-sixth of the 
whole trade, is composed of the better grade of medium cloth, 
which may be considered as sold on its essential merits. It is 
taken largely by clothiers in the United States of America, Canada, 
France, and England. This section of the trade will probably 
increase considerably, but the developments will depend upon the 
manufacturers’ methods and the resolution with which they take 
up the organisation of future trading. 


The future of the Scottish industry thus depends 
very largely on the successful organisation of the 
Continental markets. There is. no reason why Ger- 
many should continue to act as the middleman between 
Scotland and the great markets of Eastern Europe. 
It is not in the national interests that this unsatis- 
factory state of matters should continue. Indeed 
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the war will compel our manufacturers to face the new 
situation with energy and prompitude if Scottish goods 
are to retain their former position in the European 
markets. On this question I make no excuse for 
again quoting from the esteemed Principal of the 
Galashiels Technical College, for Dr. Oliver is one of 
the first authorities in the Kingdom on the Scottish 
woollen. industry :— 


There is little doubt that the Scottish tweed trade is on the - 
eve of a radical change. We had a large trade with Germany 
and Austria for at least two reasons :—{1) these countries are better 
organised as to commercial intelligence and business routine ; they 
are better equipped with linguists, and so their merchants control 
not only the trade in their own countries, but also that of Russia, 
the Balkans, Turkey, and Scandinavia; (2) Germany and Austria 
have a large and wealthy aristocracy who have worn high-class 
Scottish and English cloths. In France the aristocracy is not 


prominent, and the bourgeois prefer ready-mades—hence the 
markets are radically different. 

There are at least three reasons why the large Scottish trade 
with Germany and Austria will not be recovered :—({1) Many of 
the aristocracy will have been killed; (2) There will be a scarcity 
of money after the war; (3) For at least ten years everything 
Scottish will be tabooed. 


From what has been said it will be evident that 
Scottish manufacturers must rely on their own fe- 
sources for the development of the Continental trade, 
and particularly the trade with Russia. There are 
vast possibilities in the great Eastern markets. There 
is no reason why the Russian import trade in woollens 
should remain in the hands of German manufacturers 
and middlemen, although the secret of their success 
is not difficult to understand. ‘“ They sent out 
circulars in the Russian language, giving Russian 
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prices, weights and measures. Their representatives 
spoke Russian, and did everything in their power to . 
please their customers.”’ Im all these respects the 
short-comings of our Scottish merchants have been 
evident. The hostility to Germany and things Ger- 
man, will continue in the Allied nations long after the 
last shot has been fired, and Scottish merchants have 
a unique opportunity of making a direct attack on the 
Russian markets. It may not be possible to capture 
the German factory trade. in cheap fabrics—experts 
are of opinion that it is not—but Scottish tweeds are 
known all over the world for purity and wear, and the 
organisation of the Continental trade demands the 
immediate attention of our manufacturers and of the 
Government. — 

Closely related to the prosperity of the textile 
trades is the important problem of dyes. _It is scarcely 
flattering to the commercial reputation of these islands 
to remember that, though the first coal-tar dye was 
discovered by Sir William Perkin forty years ago, 
no practical steps were taken by the manufacturers to 
establish the industry on a commercial basis. It was 
left to the Germans, by practical. research and the 
application of science—and other men’s discoveries— 
to the arts and crafts, to build up a dye and colour 
industry with a world-wide reputation. It may be 
true that the German products lack the beauty of 
the rare old-fashioned dyes revived and perfected by 
William Morris, but for ordinary commercial purposes 
they satisfied the requirements of the trade. A 
complete revolution was effected in the art of dyeing, 
~-and some of the ablest chemists in Germany were 
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daily engaged in improving and perfecting the process 
of manufacture. The result was that when_ the 
chemists and dye-makers of these islands were thrown 
on their own resources they had a long leeway to make 
up, and there were bitter complaints in the textile 
trade regarding the English dyes. Even after two 
years the choice of colours is severely limited, and the 
substitutes for German dyes are inferior in quality. 
A gentleman closely connected with the textile trade 
tells me that ‘‘ the manufacturers are not at all satisfied 
with the present state of the dye trade, and the fastness 
of the shades somewhat limits the scope of a fancy 
trade,” ‘‘ The result is,” he adds, “ that grey is the 
popular shade, and is likely to remain so until the 
Germans are allowed to dye at home instead of in the 
trenches.”” The success of the German dye trade 
was, in his opinion, due to the care they showed in 
regard to their shades. ~“If the same colour was 
ordered we could depend on getting it, and if any 
genuine grievance was brought to the notice of the 
dye-firms they were always willing to admit fault 
and even to offer compensation.’’- That, I think, 
is the general opinion in the Scottish textile trades 
regarding the dye problem. That “ British Dyes 
Limited ’” will beat the Germans on their own ground, 
few people in the trade seem to expect. It is to be 
hoped that the textile manufacturers are wrong, but 
the opinion I have indicated is undoubtedly the i 
valent one in the trade. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Scottish 
(and English and Irish) chemists and dye-makers 
have been working under a big handicap. - Many of 
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the raw materials necessary for dye-making have been 
commandeered by the Government for war purposes. 
Moreover, there is a marked scarcity of chemists capable 
of carrying out research work, and on the outbreak of 
the war an extraordinary amount of urgent work 
was thrown on their shoulders. For example, there 
were certain important local anaesthetics indispensable 
for surgical purposes, for the supply of which we had 
been wholly dependent on Germany. The chemists 
in Scotland and England were ignorant even of the 
formulae for their manufacture. All these problems 
had to be worked out in the laboratory—and were 
worked out in the laboratory—with highly satisfactory 
results. Aspirin, antipyrine, phenacetin, chloral- 
amide, adalin, hexamine, digitalin—all. these, and 
several other chemicals, were formerly imported from 
Germany, and are now being manufactured in these 
islands. Chemists, too, were ‘‘ commandeered ’”’ for 
the manufacture of poison gas and other urgent war 
purposes, so that the dye problem had to be tackled 
under circumstances of exceptional difficulty.  Cer- 
tain it is that if this and other manufacturing and 
industrial problems are to be tackled successfully 
. after the war, the co-operation of the professor in the 
University, the chemist in the laboratory, the “ or- 
ganiser of industry”’ in his office, and the operatives 
in the workshop and factory will all alike be necessary. 
But of that, more presently. . Meanwhile it will be 
necessary to devote some attention to one or two 
other Scottish industries which have been materially 
affected by the war. 

At first blush it may seem a little + abaliaiding to 
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include lace-making in that category. . Lace-making 
is not, and indeed has never been, one of the staple 
industries in Scotland, but it occupies, nevertheless, 
an interesting place in the annals of the arts and crafts. 
It is necessary, however, to distinguish between pillow 
lace and the machine-made products with which 
drapers’ shops are flooded to-day. Pillow lace is not 
made either in Scotland or Ireland on a commercial 
scale. _ Lace-making is, in fact, largely an auxiliary 
occupation, and the money which a woman earns at 
it is generally ,regarded as supplementary to her 
husband’s wages. (Only in Buckinghamshire in 
England do the workers earn a wage sufficient to 
support them). In Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire, in 
certain districts* of the western Highlands, and in 
some of the rural parts of Ireland, attempts have 
been made to revive the art of lace-making, and es- 
tablish it as a peasant-industry, but these schemes 
have met with only a very moderate measure of success 
from a commercial point of view. Itis true that to-day 
numbers of Irish colleens are spending their leisure 
time in making lace that ought to be preferred by the 
gentler sex to the machine-made imitations—but the 
probability is that it will not—and a recent exhibition 
in Glasgow showed that Iace of a very fine quality and 
artistic design is being made in Scotland. So far as 
Pitsligo is concerned, one suspects that the women are 
finding Sister Susie’s occupation—kmitting socks for 
soldiers—a much more seasonable task than the 
weaving of lace. 

&: In machine-made lace, on the other hand, a fairly 
large trade,is carriedgon in Scotland. The, imports 
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from Germany, as will be observed, reached the sub- 
stantial total of £1,550,600.. In addition, enormous 
quantities were—and probably are—imported from 
Switzerland, while certain’ finer products of France 
and Belgium have a world-wide reputation. In 
Scotland nearly 4500 people are employed in the lace 
factories, while the annual value of the output of 
work is about £1,048,000—only about two-thirds of 
the imports from Germany. Newmilns in Ayrshire, 
has acquired a considerable reputation for the manu- 
facture of lace._curtains and kindred articles. 
_ .How far is it possible to develop in Scotland the 
manufacture of machine-made lace and embroidery ? 
On that point the views of experts in the drapery 
trade differ. Can the Scottish firms place the cheaper 
. lace on the market at as low-a price as the Swiss and 
German firms? If not, are the housewives of the 
north prepared to pay a slightly higher price for 
Scottish goods—probably of slightly higher quality— 
in order to encourage home industries? These are 
questions which only time and experience can answer, 
but the general impression in drapery trade circles 
is that Germany—in this as in other branches of 
industry—will be an even more formidable competitor 
after the war than ever she was in the past. | 
In the glove-making industry, the situation is 
somewhat similar—although here, as in the tweed 
trade, the Scottish and German manufacturers have 
specialised in different classes of goods. Scottish 
.- knitted gloves have a high reputation on both sides 
of the Border, and that reputation they are not likely 
to lose. In Dumfries—in the hosiery districts. of 
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Scotland generally—certain firms have specialised in 
this class of goods with marked success. A new glove- 
making factory was opened in Aberdeen the other 
week. Business in this department is brisk all over 
the country; indeed, the actual output is limited only 
by restricted facilities for manufacture, partly due to 
scarcity of labour. As one Scottish manufacturer put ‘ 
it, “‘ The demand for Scottish hosiery at present is 
limited only by what we can produce.” 

An instance of the facility with which Scottish 
manufacturers can adapt themselves to changing 
conditions may be noted here.. Stewarton was at 
one time the home of the famous Scottish-knitted 
bonnet industry, but changes in the national fashion 
in dress dealt a serious blow to what was once a flourish- 
ing trade. The Scottish-knitted bonnets. are now 
but a picturesque memory of the past. But the 
factories where they were formerly made have specialised 
with marked success in other kinds of woollen goods— 
hosiery, underwear, knitted vests, and gloves. 

The popular fabric gloves were virtually a German 
monopoly before the war. Fully 80 per cent. of these 
gloves came from the Empire beyond the Rhine. 
The remainder were made in English factories; no 
Scottish firms specialised in this class of goods. For 
nearly two and a half years the Contmental source of 
supply has been cut of, but fairly large quantities are 
now reaching this country from Japan and the United 
States. But the products of America and Japanese 
factories, though substantially higher in price, have 
not met with whole-hearted approval, either in the 
trade er among the general public. ‘“‘ Deficient in 
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shape, finish, and quality’ is the verdict of the ex- 
perts—and, I am inclined to think, of wearers too. 
Under these circumstances, Scottish manufacturers 
will have a tremendous struggle in front of them if 
they hope to capture the German trade in fabric 
gloves, even so far as the home markets are concerned. 
In Scotland we have not the. necessary machinery for 
the making of this class of goods. Moreover, in this, 


_ as in other branches of industry, what we might term 


“ hereditary specialisation’ counts for a great deal. 
It would require not months, but years, to obtain the 
skilled labour, and to acquire the high degree of 
efficiency necessary to compete successfully with 
foreign workers who have been specialising in this 
work for a long period of years. Under these cir- 
cumstances, but two courses are open to the workers 
and the manufacturers of these Kingdoms. Either 
they must insist on “ protection” for our “ infant 
industries ’’ for a limited period of years—until they 
“ are on their feet ” that is to say—or they must devote 
themselves with even greater energy than formerly 
to perfecting the process of manufacture, to devising 
improved methods for the production and marketing 
of those classes of goods for the making of which we 
have already the machinery im our factories, to de- 
veloping those branches of industry in which Scottish 
workers can challenge all-comers. Now, although 
the protection of “ infant industries ’’ does not neces- 
sarily conflict with the principles of Free Trade, it is 
nevertheless a departure from the straight path which 
should only be countenanced under very exceptional 
circumstances. A war of ‘tariffs,.as we saw when 
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i discussing the prospects of “Scottish Commerce after 
“ the War,’’ might well lead to deplorable results. In 
if the. national interests therefore, it is probably better 
” that Scottish manufacturers should “ gang their ain 
4 gait ’’—build up our national industries on_ lines 
a tested by time and experience, rather than endeavour, . 
* under the shield of a tariff, to follow in the wake of 
their German rivals. 
“ Before drawing our survey of the prospects of 
fs Scottish industries after the war to a close, brief 
of reference must be made to another sphere of activity 
th in which Germany has hitherto claimed a monopoly. 
‘ From the table of German imports which we have 
* given, it will be seen that every year toys to the value 
te of nearly one and a quarter millions reached these 
us Kingdoms from the German Empire. Large quanti- 
ne ties were also received from Japan, the United States, 
" France, Belgium, and other Continental countries. 
‘ According to the Board of Trade returns, the estimated 
e exports of toys and games from Germany amounted 
= in 1913 to £4,484,700. The Times Trade Supplement 
Xe for November, points out, however, that that estimate 
is not quite complete, “‘ The organ of the German toy 
% industry, the Deutsche Spielwaren Zeitung gives the 
sh value as £5,450,000. A safe estimate therefore could 
h not place the total production of German toys under 
a £7,000,000.’’ At present the importation of foreign 
€ teys is prohibited, so that there is a free field for 
h Scottish, English, and Irish makers. They have 
al seized the opportunity with remarkable vigour -and 
caf energy, and in view of the almost innumerable claims . 






of ‘ war-work”’ of various kinds, the progress of the — 
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toy indstty in these Kingdoms during the past two 
years has been remarkable. In Liverpool, twenty firms 
are engaged in making all kinds of toys, games, and 
dolls. In Dundee, one prominent firm has. been 
turning out excellent work for several years past, 
and since the outbreak of the war its toy-making 
department has been considerably extended. In 
Edinburgh, a toy-making factory was established in 
the early months of the war for the purpose of providing 
work for women thrown out of employment by the 
dislocation of industry. That temporary crisis has, 
however, passed away.. There are no unemployed 
women to-day, owing to the extraordinary demand for 
munition workers and to the numerous openings for 
female labour in other branches of industry. But the 
success of the toy factory was assured—the business 
indeed had grown to an extent which was beyond the 
scope of the Women’s Emergency Committee which 
established it. The factory was accordingly sold as a 
“going concern” to an Edinburgh firm, which is 
now running it with marked success. In Aberdeen a 
new factory is being fitted up which. will provide 
every facility for the manufacture of toys in large 
quantities. The Company has already considerably 
over one hundred different sets of toys, and these are 
being continually added to. - Mr. R. M. Morgan, one 
of the promoters of the enterprise, stated at a meeting 
of the Aberdeen Rotary Club recently that “the 
Company has made a very promising start, and is in 
a fair way to secure a good share of what was formerly 
manufactured in Germany.” It will thus be seen 
that in Scotland, as in England and Ireland, the 
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movement to build up a toy industry in the United 
Kingdoms is making satisfactory progress. 

Our survey of the. prospects of Scottish industries 
on the outbreak of peace is necessarily incomplete ; 
the subject is too vast to be treated exhaustively in 
the course of a single article, but our investigation 
of the after-war problems has served to bring into 
relief certain noteworthy features of the new industrial 
era which is about to open in Europe. We have 
seen that Germany owes her success not to commercial 
astuteness alone, but also to efficient organisation 
for the manufacture: and sale of her wares, and the 
co-operation of chemists, educationists, manufacturers, 
and workmen in the promotion of her industrial 
activities. One illuminating example of what we have 
termed “ efficient organisation’’ for the promotion 
of German-trade -may be given. It relates to the 
hardware industry in which England has still a leading 
place. - A Scottish commercial traveller who had been 
in this “ line” for a long life-time, found that there 
was in the north a considerable demand for knives 
of a certain description. He communicated this fact 
to the English firm with which he was connected, but 
was promptly told that the order could not be executed. 
Indeed, to make knives of the kind ordered, it would 
be necessary to alter their whole machinery, or pro- 
bably instal new. From the point of view of the 
individual firm, that position was probably perfectly 
sound. Butnotethesequel. In due course a German 
commercial traveller visited the north. He, in turn, 
was asked whether he could execute the order for 
knives of a special class. The enterprising bagman 
thought he could. — His “ order,’’ however, was sent 
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not to a single firm in Berlin or Munich, but to a 
Central Bureau, whence it was circulated to every 
firm in the trade in Germany. The Scottish order 
was promptly “ placed’ and executed in due course. 
Taken individually, it is probably quite true that the 
Scottish or English firms could beat a rival firm in 
Germany. The fatal weakness, as in this case, has 
been the lack of organisation among the home traders. 
That is the obstacle which will have to be overcome 
if Scottish manufacturers are to make a successful 
attempt to build up a remunerative trade with Russia. 
To accomplish this, co-operation and organisation— 
not necessarily on the German bureau system—are 
essential. In 1913, the value of the woollen goods 
exported direct from the United Kingdoms to Russia 
was but a paltry £4500. The bulk of our exports 
to the East, as has already been noted, went through 
the hands of German middlemen. Only by systematic 
organisation to establish closer trade relations with 
Russia, and improved linguistic acquirements on the 


_part of our commercial representatives abroad, can 


this unsatisfactory state of matters be materially 
improved. . 

Closer co-operation is also necessary between the 
schools and the workshops, between the laboratory 
and the factory. Itis true that since the establishment 
of our technical colleges a marked improvement has 
taken place in this respect in Scotland. Splendid 
work has been done by these institutions. They have 
linked together science and industry. Indeed, as 
Lord Shaw said recently, “ if the things done in Scotland 
had been done in Germany, they would have been 
belauded as a noble example by every educationist 
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in England.” _ But, whilst that is true of our Scottish 
technical colleges, our ancient Universities are still 
largely out of touch with the industrial and commercial 
life—with the real life of the people of to-day. For 
six months of the year the Professors rehearse their 
well-known themes—much as their predecessors did 
two or three centuries ago—but in the activities of 
to-day they have little part. If any one doubts 
it, let him ask himself ‘What practical results have 
sprung from research in Scottish Universities in recent 
_years ?”’ “‘ What has been their contribution towards 
commercial, industrial, and national progress?’ It 
is very easy to overrate German methods—for many 
of them Scotsmen can have no great admiration—but 
we would be guilty of blind prejudice if we did not 
recognise that, in educational methods as in organisa- 
tion, there are many useful lessons to be learned from 
the German Teuton. All this, of course, does not 
warrant, or even excuse, slavish imitation of German 
methods. To educate and discipline Scotsmen on the 
German model would be to sacrifice much that is 
best in our national ideals and national character. . 
No one wishes to see Scotsmen cast in a German mould. 
Our victory would be dearly won if slavish submission 
were substituted for the spirit of freedom, and if 
Scotland were not left free to develop on her own 
national lines. But in the big industrial struggle that will 
inevitably follow the war—education, organisation, 
and national efficiency will be powerful features in 


the achievement of success. 
WILLIAM DIACK. 
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[As the Author of the following paper has expressed a desire to 
mask his identity under the nom de plume of “ Belfast,” we 
have of course no option but to respect, however reluctantly, 
his wish to preserve his anonymity. The reader may rest 
assured, however, that our Irish contributor is in-every way 
well qualified to treat of the subject with which his essay 
deals.—Ed. The Scottish Review.} 


\ AVAN Duffy’s famous saying “ Ireland is a 
/ corpse on the dissecting table ’’ no longer 
holds good. No one. can truthfully say 
Af that present-day Ireland is.a corpse, and 
© that being so, the rest of the imagery 
may be dismissed as grotesquely in- 
applicable to modern conditions. - Rather does the 
state of the-country to-day remind one of the “ ani- 
mated atoms” of Democritus. In consequence of 
Easter week, and the events to which the rising gave 
rise, the whole country is in a state of political ferment. 
We are “seething” with various discontents, and 
borne on their surface are innumerable schemes and 
panaceas, the expressed object of one and all being 
to discover some practicable way out of the impasse 
into which recent home and foreign events have 
conducted the public affairs of Ireland. 
To the detached political observer, the present 
state of the country must’seem highly “ interesting.’’ 
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Ireland presents all the features that make for an 
“ interesting ” situation—from the point of view of the 
mere student of politics. We are all at sixes and 
sevens. Political uncertainty reigns everywhere. 
The old leaders have been either hopelessly discredited, 
or are fluttering about the country, much like grouse 
with broken wings. One or two men who well might 
lead Ireland at the present moment are shut up in 
English jails, whilst lesser lights, who have recently 
been released, are either not strong enough to manage 
a crisis such as we are now passing through, or have 
not yet had time enough to prove their individual 
worth and the merit of the policies to which they 
adhere. Moreover, martial law is a serious obstacle 
to free meeting and discussion. 

Under these circumstances it is no ‘ite thing 
that “unrest” and “uncertainty’’ should rule the 
roost in contemporary political Ireland. Speaking 
generally, our people resemble sheep. that have lost 
their shepherds. Some of these shepherds have 
shewn themselves to be constitutionally incompetent. 
They, possess no qualifications whatever for the care 
of flocks. Others, though these objections cannot 
justly be urged against them, at all events in so great 
a degree, have erred in other ways, particularly by 
themselves straying away from the sheep committed 
to their charge, and getting hopelessly lost in the 
many bogs and quagmires of “ ascendency ’’ politics. 
Whatever the cause of these men’s failure to discharge 
their duties to their flocks, the result is the same. The 
erstwhile political leaders of Ireland are nowadays 
regarded with a suspicion almost as general and deep 
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as that which the commons of Ireland entertain for 
the English Government, its placemen and officials 
in Ireland, and all its works. 

How very difficult it is then, at the present time, 
for any Irishman who desires to be impartial, carefully 
to sift and weigh the available evidence, and to speak 
with some tolerable degree of certainty respecting Irish 
participation in any purely Celtic entente, perhaps these 
few preliminary remarks will enable readers of The 
Scottish Review to understand. The fact is that just 
at present Ireland is immensely concerned with her 
own affairs, and until something like order has been 
evolved out of the existing political chaos, I greatly - 
fear that her contribution to any common fund of 
Celtic endeavour can be but inconsiderable. Possessed 
by these fears, I would have greatly preferred to 
postpone my remarks to a more favourable occasion— 
to wait until events and prospects have shaped them- 
selves more than they have hitherto done. But 
as I understand that there are good reasons why 
delay should be avoided in this case, I must do my 
best, under very difficult circumstances, to reflect 
what I take to be prevailing sentiment in Ireland 
with regard to the subject on which I have been invited 
to express my views. The opinions which I shall set 
forth in the course of this article are as representative 
of existing feeling in Ireland as I can make them, but 
in view of the turmoil and confusion of political 
thought into which recent events have plunged the 
whole country, I expressly disclaim for them more 
than that they are the best that I can fashion under 
very discouraging circumstances. 
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In the first place, as regards the general or abstract 
idea of a Celtic understanding or entente, I have no 
hesitation in saying that Irish opinion; as a whole, 
favours the suggestion. I have read Mr. Edward T. 
John’s interesting article with much satisfaction. He 
has stated his case with precision and uncommon 
felicity of languagé, and as regards the broad principles 
therein laid down, I feel sure that there is not’a Nation- 
alist in the land but will agree with him. In these 
days of mighty understandings, and almost world- 
wide ententes, it is surely but proper that the Celts 
also should seek union of. some kind between the 
scattered units that comprise their racial group. 
Undoubtedly, the want of an understanding of this 
sort has been in the past a considerable hindrance 
and a great source of weakness to the Celtic peoples, 
who have so much in common that is worthy of united 
effort, and which can only be adequately secured 
through that very means. I repeat then that what 
I take to be the underlying motive of Mr. John’s re- 
marks is one with which most modern Irishmen are 
thoroughly in accord. Speaking generally, we would 
be only too glad to co-operate with our Celtic cousins 

‘of Wales and Scotland, and if a practicable way could 
be found by which that object would be achieved, 
I feel certain that most Irishmen would hail it with 
enthusiasm and act on it with vigour—as soon, 
that is to say, as the political situation and circum- 
stances of our country admit of it. 

The acquisition of autonomy by Ireland is so closely 
connected with questions of finance that to treat of 
that matter without some reference to money is 
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much like setting about to build a house without 
providing the mortar for the bricks of which it 
is to be composed. But here again I am con- 
fronted by great difficulties. You cannot make the 
Act that is already on the Statute Book the basis for 
any discussion of the kind I refer to, because everyone 
knows that that Act, so far at all events as its financial 
provisions are concerned, is already a dead letter. 
I much doubt, too, if, in the present, and what is likely 
to be the future temper of the Irish people, Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule measure would now be accepted as any 
sort of tolerable settlement. Never a generous measure, 
it kas been so riddled by criticisms, and is plainly so 
generally inadequate and defective in view of recent 
events, that the best we can hope for is that it may 
be withdrawn as soon as circumstances admit of it, 
and another and a better be passed initsroom. Again, 
in consequence of the war, the whole financial situation 
and prospects of these kingdoms have been so greatly 
changed, and changed of course for the worse, that 
to set about discussing financial provisions and ar- 
rangements in the midst of a war that necessitates a 
daily expenditure of something like £6,000,000, and 
whose end, apparently, is just as little in sight as it 
was on the day in which it broke out, would appear 
to me to be a foolish and hopelessly befogging pro- 
ceeding. I have examined, I hope to some purpose, 
the financial provisions of the Welsh Home Rule Bill. 


- They are certainly far more advantageous to that coun- 


try than the corresponding clauses in Mr. Asquith’s 

unfortunate measure are to my own; and it appears 

to me that they represent a minimum below which our 
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Irish demands should not be suffered to go in the 
future, and, I may add, should never have been per- 
mitted to go in the past. Much, therefore, as I would 
like to discuss self-government for Ireland from the 
financial point of view, and much as I appreciate the _ 
importance of that matter, the various obstacles to 
that course render it at present impracticable, or at 
all events undesirable, even if it is not impracticable. 
Personally, I think it impracticable, as well as undesir- 
able—undesirable, because: that alone which is prac- 
ticable under existing conditions, 7.e., half-statements, 
conjectures, and guesses; based on shifting and exceed- 
ingly uncertain financial data, can be no whit better 
than complete silence on the point. At all events, 
silence deceives no one; whereas a necessarily blind 
loquacity may conceivably, besides stultifying the 
writer, do far more general mischief than any abstin- 
ence from words, based on a due knowledge of facts, 
can possibly do. 

Thus, the meantime unavoidable elimination of the 
article of finance reduces me to the necessity of con- 
fining my remarks to the broad principles characterising 
the Irish political situation and demand for self- 
government, and in view of the uncertainty that 
would appear to prevail in. many quarters as to 
those points, it may be as well to set them forth 
in some detail. Roughly speaking, then, there may 
be said to exist in modern Ireland three rival schools 
of political thought, these being composed of (1) those 
who desire complete national independence ; (2) those 
who, under Home Rule, wish to preserve the English 
connexion and desire to see Ireland take her place 
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as 4 unit of the English, or, as the fashion is to style it 
nowadays, the British Empire. Thirdly, there are the 
Sinn Feiners. I propose to say a few words as to 
these three schools. ‘ 

According to Mr. Redmond and the Parliament- 
arians in general, the Separatist doctrine is ‘‘ absurd ” 
and “impossible.” ‘‘ Even if it were possible, which 
it is not, it would be undesirable,” said Mr. Redmond, 
on a recent occasion, and this utterance may safely 
be said to sum up the attitude of the Imperialists, 
3.€., those who desire Home Rule, but scout the idea 
of Ireland’s quitting the Empire, towards the Ex- 
tremists or the Separatists, as they are alternatively 
styled. 

Now it does not follow that, because A stigmatises 
as absurd and impossible that which B believes in, the 


latter’s creed is as the former describes it. The 
Separatist ‘doctrine may, or may not, be impossible 
of attainment, but mere assertions that it is so will 
not pass muster save with those whose interest or 


humour it is to denounce it as “ absurd” and “ im- 
possible.’”” Proof should be given that the Separatist 
doctrine is wholly inapplicable to Ireland, and I 
imagine that not only would this proof be very hard 
to find, but that those who should seek it would get 
little for their pains. Ireland existed, and did a 
deal more than “ existing”’ in the sense of merely 
vegetating, long before the British empire or the 
English connexion was born or thought of. And 
if both those supports were to-morrow withdrawn 
from her, presumably Ireland would have to do precisely 
as any other country would be required to do under 
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parallel. circumstances—that is to say make the best 
shift she could to rub along without them. Theore- 
tically, then, there is: nothing that is ‘‘ absurd” or 
“impossible ” in the Separatist doctrine ; nor is there 
anything “ wicked”’ or “immoral” in it, as some 
would appear to imagine. Obviously, if A, an Irish- 
man, wishes his country to be free and. totally in- 
dependent of all outside control, he has not only a 
perfect right to think so, but as a believer in the now. 
fashionable doctrine of “‘ small nationalities,’’ to work 
his utmost for that particular end. 

Those who adhere to the Separatist doctrine are 
are not at present very numerous in Ireland, though it 
is undoubtedly true that their ranks have swelled 
considerably since the recent insurrection. The chief 
strength of the Separatist is in the large towns (Dublin 
particularly), and it must be added that what they 
lack in numbers is largely compensated for as regards 
ability. They are a very active party, and are fairly 
well organised. Generally speaking, too, it is true 
to say that they adequately discharge the function 
of the “‘ Extremist ”’ in all political movements, supply- 
ing the zeal and enthusiasm that are necessary thereto, 
and otherwise correcting that fatal tendency to 
opportunism and compromise which is the common 
bane of all such undertakings. But though the 
Separatists are, as regards numbers, relatively weak 
in Ireland, I must not omit to mention that they are, 
at present, particularly strong and lively in Irish circies 
in the United States. I happened to be in that country 
at the time the recent executions took place, and had 
occasion to observe the effect produced by these on 
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Irish opinion across the Atlantic. Before the in- 
surrection, and the melancholy events to which it 
gave rise, occurred, I could discern comparatively 
little life in the Separatist doctrine among the general 
body of Irish-Americans.. Doubtless, what was before 
the war .a somewhat decaying creed, experienced a 
decided fillip as soon as it broke out. As a matter 
of fact, affairs had been tending in that direction ever 
since Mr. Redmond accepted Mr. Asquith’s Bill as a 
“final settlement” of the Irish demands for self- 
government, but it was the Dublin executions that 
really brought grist to that mill. They infuriated the 
Irish-Americans, and when I left the United States, 
societies and clubs—named for the most part after the 
men that. had perished by English law—were springing 
up by the dozen all over that country. These are with 
few, if any, exceptions, Separatist bodies, and being 
linked up with the old Fenian organisation of the 
“ Clann na nGaedheal,”’ the spirit and doctrine of that 
society are equally shared by the new organisations. 
The Irish temper in America is just now exceedingly 
bitter against England, and is likely to remain so for 
an indefinite period of time. Melancholy and re- 
grettable though the Dublin executions are generally — 
acknowledged to have been, they have—if I may so 
express myself—proved a perfect God-send to those 
who advocate a “ bag and baggage” policy as regards 
(1) English rule in Ireland; and (2) Irish participation 
in the affairs of the empire. 

I propose now to deal briefly with the Sinn Feiners, 
reserving the concluding remarks of this section of 
my article for the Redmondites, Parliamentarians, or 
Imperialists, as they are indifferently styled. 
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There would appear to be considerable misappre- 
hension abroad respecting this party. For instance, 
the writer of the article, “‘ Who fears to speak of 
Easter Week?” published in the last number of The 
Scottish Review, leads his public to suppose that the 
Sinn Feiners were at the bottom of the recent in- 
surrection. As a matter of fact they had nothing 
to do with it.! Doubtless, certain individual Sinn 
Feiners took up arms, but the official approval of the 
Sinn Fein body was neither asked for, nor ever 
accorded. The Sinn Feiners are pledged to pacifist 
or constitutional methods, their point of view being, 
so far as an appeal to arms is concerned, simply this :— 
‘Treland is not strong enough to fight England. To 
resort to violent measures to secure Irish freedom and 
independence is a certain prelude to defeat and that 
sort of repressive ‘ reprisals’ which generally follows 
in its train. To secure her freedom, Ireland must, 
then, follow other means and measures, so long as her 
situation remains as it is.” . 

I repeat, then, that Sinn Fein had nothing to do 
with the recent insurrection, which was set on foot 
by a totally different organisation. The terms of the 
constitution of that body preclude any such idea, and 
I hope that these few words of explanation will suffice 
to clear a matter regarding which no small measure of 
doubt has hitherto prevailed in quarters in which it is 
highly undesirable thet any obscurity touching so 
important a matter should continue to exist. 

‘Our contemporary The Irishman, edited by Mr. A. Newman, 
has also drawn our attention to this error in our contributor’s 
statement.—Ed. The Scottish Review. 
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I suppose that nowadays most Scotsmen are pretty 
well familiar with the leading tenets of the Sinn Fein 
faith. Briefly, these consist in withdrawing the Irish 
representation from the Westminster Parliament, and 
the establishment of an Irish National Parliament, 
independently of outside aid, approval, or dissent. A 
policy of “ passive resistance ’’ to English rule would, 
doubtless, be a necessary consequence of that measure, 
in the event of the English Parliament and people 
“ protesting.’”” Provided Irish opinion as a whole 
could be gained, there is nothing (humanly speaking) 
to prevent the realisation of the Sinn Fein programme. 
It is really simplicity itself, and if the nation as a whole 
makes up its mind to endorse it, English protests, 
however noisy and violent they might be for a time, 
would assuredly ultimately succumb to the dictates 
of reason and common sense—to say nothing of con- 
siderations derived from a sense of present-day 
zeal for ‘‘small nations,” and national rights and 
liberties. As regards the Sinn Fein attitude towards 
the Empire, what they say touching that matter is 
this :—‘‘ When Ireland has complete self-government, 
we will then determine our relations to the empire— 
not before.’’ In short, the official attitude in this 
respect is strictly non-committal. 

But obviously, the question is, will the Irish nation, 
as a whole, make up its miind to endorse the Sinn Fein 
programme? At the present moment, political feeling 
is running fairly strong in that direction, but-how long 
this tendency will last, as whether it will ever attain 
that volume which a practically united and unanimous 
Ireland can alone impart to it, is, at present, quite 
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impossible to say. Irish politics are subject to sur- 
prising turns and shifts, as those who have engaged in 
them, or studied them at all attentively, will be ready 
to admit. All, then, that I care to venture by 
way of opinion is, that events are undoubtedly shaping 
in the direction I have indicated. It is useless to 
disguise the fact that dissatisfaction with Mr. Redmond 
in particular, and Westminster methods in general, 
is greatly on the increase in present-day Ireland, and 
it is quite conceivable that this wide-spread feeling 
of irritatiom and distrust, may yet give such a turn to 
events as shall render the Sinn Fein plan and doctrine 
acceptable, if not to the majority of Irishmen, at all 
events to those who are strong enough to “ will” 
its endorsement by the nation. 

I must now say a few words about the Redmondites. 
In the first place, Mr. Redmond and those that think 
as he does, labour under the serious disadvantage of 
being identified with a policy which, though it has 
now held the field for a number of years, has very 
little to show for itself, so far as the realisation of that 
policy’s chief aim and object is concerned. Years 
and years of persistent agitation on the “ floor of the 
House,” as the cant phrase goes, have so far failed to 


produce anything better than a Home Rule measure 


which, exceedingly unsatisfactory in itself, is not even 
yet in operation, and moreover would seem to have 
very slender chances of soon stepping down from the 
“Statute Book ’” into the arena of practical politics. 
In these respects, the Parliamentarians and Parlia- 
mentarianism, as a means to secure self-government 
for Ireland, resemble an army that has been long in 
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the field, and that has grown “stale’’ for want of 
victories, or a military campaign that has outlasted 
its first popularity by reason of the blunders of the 
commanders, or some other cause equally fertile of 
failure. The Irish people, who are naturally quick- 
witted, cannot but be conscious of the complete break- 
down of the Parliamentarian machine, and though 
public opinion is much divided as to the exact cause 
or causes of the failure to which I refer, the knowledge 
that “the party’’ machine and “the party” methods 
have collapsed is by no means confined to the 
Separatists and the Sinn Fein ranks. In fact there 
is a general feeling in Ireland that the Parliamentarian, 
and Parliamentarianism have, with exemplary patience, 
been weighed in the balance, and with regret as pro- 
found as that patience was enduring, are now found 
__to be grievously wanting. 

The mistake committed by the Parliamentarians, 
_and the Irish nation in general—for the blame must be 
impartially proportioned—consisted, I think, in this, 
that they confounded a purely ad hoc policy, if I may 
so express myself, with one that should be applicable, 
and likely to bear fruit, under all conceivable political 
circumstances and conditions. The back-bone of 
Parnell’s policy consisted of obstruction in the House 
of Commons, but when, by reforming its. rules and 
altering its procedure so as to defeat that policy of 
obstruction, the English legislature completely took 
the wind out of its sails, the policy of which I speak, 
ought then, I maintain, to have been abandoned, 
and some other likely to secure the same ends 


should have been established in its room, But, un- 
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political successors of Parnell evidently share the opinion 
of the Emperor Augustus and Lord Bacon that mankind 
is governed by names. ~The magic attaching to the 
name of Parnell has been utilised to galvanise a policy 
which ceased to be useful the moment its principal 
spring was removed. But though an_ illustrious 
name may be, like. Diana of the Ephesians, great, 
yet stern facts are more likely to tell in the long 
run. In spite of the uses to which the name of Parnell 
has been put by those who have inherited his policy, 
though hardly his ability and political address, the 
stern fact remains that Mr. Redmond and Parliamentar- 
ianism are politica] failures, and no amount of special 
pleading or energetic denunciation of political rivals 
can, or has, obscured that fact from the general 
cognisance of ‘‘ Ireland a Nation.” 
But let us not do injustice to Mr. Redmond. As 


soon as the “ Floor-of-the-House-Policy ’’ was deprived — 


of its sting, by means of rules and regulations whose 
general effect was to render obstruction at Westminster 
a useless weapon, the Parliamentarians would appear 
to have recognised that under the new circumstances in 
which “‘ the Party’ found itself placed a compensatory 
leverage must be sought and found elsewhere, if any- 
thing worth having, from the Irish point of view, was 
to be secured through the instrumentality of the House 
of Commons. At all events, it is in this light that I 
regard Mr. Redmond’s serious flirtation with the English 
democracy. He would appear to think that if he 
can gain the ear of the English proletariat his cause 
would be as good as won. No doubt there is a good 
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deal to be said—on paper at all évents—in favour of 
that policy. Assuming that the English working- 
classes are greatly interested in Ireland, and that so 
far as they are concerned Home Rule is a “ live”’ 
political issue, if that were so their support—even 
though this were not as powerful as some are in- 
clined to rate it—would be well worth having. 
But is the English democracy profoundly—or even 
moderately — interested in Ireland? If they are 
either one or the other, they have a singular way 
of showing it. They certainly accepted in a very 
calm and phlegmatic spirit the indefinite ‘‘ hanging 
up” of Mr. Asquith’s ill-starred measure. And 
nothing that they have since done, or that their 
leaders propose, in their name, to do after the war, 
affords, it seems to me, the slightest indication that the 
English democracy, regarded as a whole, has burned 
in the past, or is in the least degree likely to do so in 
the future, with a keen~and poignant sense of our 
Irish wrongs and our Irish hopes and aspirations. 
Personally, I do not blame them for that. I.see no 
particular reason why they should do so ; but that the 
facts should be as I state them is disconcerting measure 
for Mr. Redmond and his policy. 

Can Mr. Redmond and Parliamentarianism recover 
the ground which of late both have undoubtedly lost 
in Ireland? “The party” methods and prestige 
are by no means wholly de&d, though greatly damaged, 
and it is possible that events may yet take a turn 
sufficient to set both on their legs again. I would be 
the more inclined to think that the fates may yet 
have some such treat in store for Mr.. Redmond and 
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his friends“if they had not so greatly blundered 
in the early days of the war. There is a familiar 


_ adage to the effect that he who elects to sup with the 

devil should repair to the feast provided with a long 
spoon. To those festivities of an equivocal nature 
to which he has been invited, Mr. Redmond, however, 
would appear to have always gone armed only with 
the silver trifle gifted him at his political baptism. 
The consequence is that heretofore he has supped at a 
serious disadvantage, and the worst of it is, from the 
point of view of a possible Redmond revival, that 
all Ireland knows it. Mr. Redmond should have 
insisted on the delivery of the “ goods” before 
pledging Irish support to the war. His neglect of so 
simple, and, under the circumstances, reasonable a 
precaution, has landed him into mess after mess, from 
the cumulative effects of which it is now doubtful if 
he will ever emerge with credit to himself, and with 
success as regards his policy. Viewed in the light of 
recent events, Ireland’s position would now be very 
different to what it is, had Mr. Redmond and his 
friends on the “ Floor-of-the-House’”’ not lost their 
heads, by failing to insist on the production of suitable 
guarantees as regards the immediate fulfilment of the 
English promises in respect to Home Rule. Had 
this been done the insurrection of Easter week had 
never occurred. Had this been done, too, we 
should have been spared England’s crocodile tears 
at Ireland’s ‘“‘ shame,” occasioned by the shortage 
in the number of troops raised in Ireland to fill the 
gaps in the Irish regiments at the front, for if Home 
Rule—even the paltry and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
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measure now on the English Statute Book—had been 
put in operation (which would have followed as sure 
as night follows day, had Mr. Redmond stood firm) 
nothing is more certain than that, under those cir- 
cumstances, Ireland would have entered heartily into 
the war. I repeat that the Irish people would have 
gladly fulfilled their part of the bargain, and, in con- 
sequence, not only would the Irish regiments at the 
seat of war now be at full strength, but the world 
would have been spared one of the most sickening 
and ridiculous displays of English hypocrisy, cant, 
and humbug that has ever excited its disgust, and con- 
vulsed its sense of humour. It is Mr. Redmond and 
Parliamentarianism that are chiefly responsible for 
these things, and the shock to his own prestige, 
and that of the “ Floor-of-the-House-Policy,’”’ which 
they involve, will not be easily lived down by either, 
in the new Ireland that is rapidly rising before our 
eyes.' . : 
' The Ulster difficulty might be solved on the following lines, 
viz., Federalise Irish Political Institutions, by establishing separate 
local legislations for the four Provinces of Ireland—Connaught, 
Ulster, Munster, and Leinster—the Provincial legislatures to be 
subject to a High-Parliament (consisting of delegates from each 
of the four Provinces) sitting at Dublin, but Ulster to have the 
right, after a period of seven years, of changing her suzerain from 
the High-Parliament at Dublin to an Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster, if a majority of two-thirds of the electorate of the 
Province are in favour of that change. I attach importance to the 
provision that the whole of Ulster should be treated differently 
to the rest of Ireland, because I look to the Nationalist leaven in 
that Province so to change the political complexion of the existing 
non-national lump as to lead to the permanent union of that Pro- 
vince with the rest of Ireland. Apart from religious sentiment, 
the great obstacle—artfully fomented by England—to Ulster's 
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Enter the Celt 


I observe that Mr. John says in his article that 
the Welsh people are determined to make their national 
language the basis of the national life of Wales. I 
rejoiced to read that spirited avowal, and I thoroughly 
agree with him when he says that past neglect of the 
Gaelic language has wrought much mischief in Scotland 
and Ireland. Any country that has a national lan- 
guage of its own, and parts with it in favour of another, 
thereby invites in a measure and in a sense its own 
undoing. Davis well said that a people should stick 
to their national tongue as jealously as they should 
defend their frontiers, and all political experience 
proves that neglect of the national language is the 
first symptom of spiritual decline in any people that 
is so mistaken as to suffer itself to be deprived 
of its most characteristic and, from the cultural point 
of view, its most valuable possession. The Irish 
language is undoubtedly greatly decayed, and immense 
efforts will be necessary if it is to be re-galvanised into 





seeing eye to eye with the rest of Ireland as regards self-government 
consists of the “‘ Two-Nation Theory.” Even Parnell would not 
appear to have foreseen the danger threatening his cause, and the 
rest of Ireland, from that quarter; and his successors, the present 
race of parliamentarians, have done little, if anything, to circumvent 
it. If Ireland herself cculd not produce a scholar Celtic enough 
to prove beyond question that Ulster is predominantly Celtic, or 
at all events non-Teutonic, Mr. Redmond and his friends should 


have imported one from Germany, whilst yet they were able to do so, 


to enlighten the people and the ascendency press of Ulster as to the 
racial history of themselves and their province. A smart, vigorous, 

and well-organised press and platform campaign on these lines 

would, before the late armings took place, have done wonders to 

cut the ground beneath the feet of the preposterous theory to which 

I refer, and so to solve the Ulster problem. — 
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something resembling its pristine flourishing state, 
but difficult though that task is, and many and for- 
midable though the obstacles are, I by no means 
despair of witnessing the agreeable miracle which 
our language revivalists prophesy to us. There 
are over half-a-million Irish speakers at the present 
day—a number large enough in all conscience, if 
regard be had to the history of some of the most 
successful language revivals that have ever taken 
place—to set the national tongue on its legs again 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, provided, 
of course, that right ways and means are employed 
to teach it in the so-called ‘“ National” schools, 
and assuming that we obtain complete control of the 
educational machinery of the country. There are of 
course those—as I suppose there are some such even in 
Wales: undoubtedly there are not a few in Scotland— 
who think that to try to revivea national language is mere 
wasted effort, and that the proper course to pursue. 
under the circumstances in which the ancient language 
is placed, is to seek to engraft Celtic culture and spirit- 
uality on the English tongue. I know that “ A. E.”’ 
is of this opinion, as are some others, who have a certain 
following, that I could name. But, on the whole, I 
think that Irish sentiment in general is not disposed to 
endorse the views of the Anglo-Irish school of thought, 
The majority argue that since the Irish language exists, 
and is not in the least degree likely to die, but shows, 
on the contrary, many unmistakeable signs of con- 
tinuing to live indefinitely, and of increasing its hold 
in the years to come on the affections and loyalty of the 


Irish people, to cold-shoulder or seek to extinguish — 
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the language under such conditions would be a very 
absurd, as well as nationally a highly injurious pro- 
ceeding. If the language had few friends, possessed 
no particular cultural and literary merit, and was 
plainly hastening to an early demise, if this were so, 
the Irish nation might conceivably—however reluc- 
tantly and regretfully, since after all it is their own— 
sign the death warrant of the ancient Irish speech in 
favour of the language of “the Pale.’’ But as the 
reverse of the three conditions noted above exists, 
any verdict so utterly melancholy as that which might 
reasonably be apprehended, did they not obtain, is 
not in the least degree likely to occur. As a channel 
of culture and a literary medium the Gaelic language 
is at least the equal of English, even if it is not as some 
good critics maintain, superior to it. But, whether 
superior or equal, the facts that it is Irish, that it is 
alive, that it is rapidly growing in the popular esteem, 
and that it contains within itself abundant means of 
making good any deficiencies in respect of certain 
modern requirements which past unmerited ‘neglect 
may have occasioned it—all-these facts, I say, should, 
and doubtless will, so weigh with the vast majority 
of the Irish nation as to lead them to embrace Irish, 
instead of English, as the appropriate national lan- 
guage of the new Ireland that will arise as soon as our 
weary and long-drawn out struggle for complete 
national self-government has been fought to a successful 
finish, 

To sum up, the intellectus agens of party and faction 
is too rife and active in Ireland just at present to permit 
us to penetrate the veil that obscures even the im- 
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mediate political future of the country, but when the 
existing state of unrest shall have given place to more 
stable conditions, and our house shall have been put into 
something like decent order, Ireland will be ready and ° 
willing to join the Celtic Enténte. The power and 
influence of the Teuton in these islands requires 
balancing, and the best way to keep English 
“Prussianism”’ in due subjection is by establishing a 
~thorough understanding between the Celtic countries 


of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
BELFAST. 





Educational Affairs 


T is sad evidence of the decline of the national 
spirit in Scotland that the appointment of 

a Special Committee by the Government 

to make a general enquiry into thé condition 
of.Education in Great Britain, was accepted 

by this country, practically, without a 

murmur. It is true the Teacher’s Organisations, and 
two or three Scottish M.P.’s protested against Scot- 
land, with its splendid educational traditions, being 
bracketted with backward England, but the Secretary 
for Scotland -had no difficulty in silencing these 
protestants with the old, old excuses and platitudes. 
The fact is, that Germany has given John Bull a sad 
fright. | He has been forced to sit up, and do some 
hard thinking, and in the process, he has discovered 
that there are very serious defects in his educational 
system. Prior to the outbreak of war, John Bull 
thought very little about education, and cared less. 
His awakening has been sudden, and in his insular 
conceit, he concludes that Sandy and Taffy and Pat 
have shared his slumbers, and so one committee of 
enquiry will suffice for the four nations. When they 
grumble, he blandly tells them that if it ‘‘ emerges ” 
in the course of the enquiry, that there is a “ need” 
for “‘ separate investigation,’ special committees will 
be set up for each nation. The.Englishman does not 
realise that this procedure involves a waste of precious 
time, and he does not realise it because he does not 
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believe there is any necessity for separate consideration 
or treatment. What is good enough for him, should 
be good enough for them. That is the Sasunnach 
attitude, and it is both dangerous and foolish. 

Now, Scotland is vitally concerned in anything 
and everything relating to educational reform. Her 
system of education is by no means perfect, but it is 
superior to that of England in many respects. The 
reforms needed to make it perfect are fundamental, 
and cannot possibly be properly appreciated or fo- 
cussed by a peregrinating Anglican committee. The 
first essential reform is the re-construction of the 
Scots Education Department. This must be real, and 
representative of Scottish sentiment. The present 
Department is a one-man show, and the one-man 
resides permanently in London, in an environment 
which is indifferent, if not actively hostile to, Scottish 
educational and national aspirations. It is, unfoy- 
tunately true that there is a branch office in Edinburgh, 
but its constitution and presence are an insult, and a 
mockery of Scottish national feeling. The argument 
in favour of the retention of the Department in London 
is that it is necessary that the Secretary and his staff 
should be in close touch with the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. The effects of this arrangement, however, 
have been detrimental to Scottish educational expan- 
sion. Besides, the arrangement is uneconomical and 
inconvenient, and contains all the elements that make 
for perpetual friction. Wales is demanding a National 
Council of Education, not as an alternative to a Welsh 
Parliament, but as an initial step towards the creation 
of an independent legislature. _ The President of the 
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Educational Institute of Scotland in a message to the 
members, published in The Educational.News, October 
6th, 1916, suggests amongst other necessary reforms, 
‘‘ The establishment of a National Council of Education. 
This would include representatives from the Local 
Authorities, the Teaching Profession, the Universities, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions, etc. It would 
adequately reflect national aspirations, and would 
guide and support the responsible Minister of Educa- 
tion.” This suggestion was made prior to the issue 
of the report by the Special Joint Committee appointed 
by the Institute, Secondary Education Association 
and Class Teachers’ Association, to consider the ques- 
tion of educational reform in Scotland. The proposal 
of the joint committee is a mere make-shift. They 
suggest the formation of a National Advisory Council, 
constituted upon similar lines to those put forward 
by the President of the E.I.S. It is, evidently, in- 
tended as a compromise to stave off Home Rule for 
Scotland. What could an Advisory Council do? 
Advise? But there is no guarantee that its advice 
would be taken by Dover House.  Educationists 
in Scotland have been tendering advice to “ My 
Lords’”’ for years past with little ‘or no effect. An 
Education Department constituted upon the lines of 
the President’s National Council, with a Minister of 
Education at its head, would have power to get things 
done, and that is what we want. And if the National 
Council, and the Minister of Education were located 
in Scotland, and the Scottish Parliament restored, the 
whole problem would be finally, and satisfactorily 
solved. The present writer despairs of any real 
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progress being made upon any other lines, and he is 
impatient of palliatives such as the proposed Advisory 
Council. He deplores the waste of effort, energy, 
and precious time on the part of Scottish educationists 
in chasing shadows, instead of courageously grasping 
at the substantial and practical solvent of Fed@talism, 
which would give us effective control of our own in- 
ternal affairs, and at once release us from the thraldom 
and indignities of our present condition of vassalage. 
To the true lover of freedom, it must be maddening 
to read the press reports of the frequent pilgrimages 
of Scottish ‘‘ deputations” to London, cap in hand, 
pleading with so-called Statesmen to keep their plighted 
word, meekly asking for things which are our own by 
right. When the great-grandsires of the Scottish 
nation sent deputies across the border they did not 
doff their bonnets to the Sasunnach, neither did they 
use pleading words and diplomatic phrases. They 


‘took their claymore and axe, and if they did not 


succeed in their quest, they did not come back. It 
is a pity some of the Scottish deputations of the present 
day have not the same regard for the fitness of things, 
and refuse to return empty-handed. The present 
writer cannot recall a single instance during the past 
ten years in which a Scottish deputation succeeded in 
attaining the object of its visit. But he can recall 
numerous instances in which the deputation was either 
snubbed or regaled with soft words that buttered 
no parsnips.. This kind of foolery must cease. The 
Scottish nation has rights and privileges, and these 
must be maintained. Scotland demeans herself by 
adopting an attitude of docility where her undoubted 
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rights and interests are concerned or threatened. 
Since the Union, she has been gradually sinking into 
a condition of vassalage. The English politicians, 
ably seconded by renegade Scots domiciled for the 
most part in England, and by members of Parliament 
for Scottish constituencies, elected on the party ticket 
by the Scottish people, have cozened the nation out of 
many a national right and privilege, and millions of 
pounds in money. The funds for education have not 
escaped the hands of these marauders. The Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1908, for instance, robbed the primary 
schools of Scotland of many thousands of pounds 
per annum by diverting funds previously available 
for primary education to the purposes of secondary 
education and the superannuation of teachers. Ina 
penny pamphlet’ now before the public, the present 
writer claims to have proved that under the item of 
“Education,” Scotland requires, at least, £200,000 
per annum to put her in the financial position she 
occupied at the passing of the Act of 1908. Here is 
a quotation :— 
“‘ There is no gainsaying the fact that the Act of 1908 robbed 
the children of the primary schools of thousands of pounds per 
annum, and as a nation, we should demand that the present shortage 
is made good by the Imperial Treasury. Asa nation, we are experts 
in cutting our coat according to the cloth at our disposal, but 
experience has proved this to have been a big mistake. We are 
penalised for our thrift and economies. The Act of 1908 placed 
new responsibilities upon Scottish Educational authorities without 
providing the funds necessary for carrying them out. The Edu- 


cation Fund is not only a jumble of figures, but a juggle with figures, 
and the effect of the juggle is that Scotland requires something 


* like £200,000 additional grant per annum to place her in the position © - 


she occupied before the passing of the Act.” 
' Scotland’s Education Fund (M‘Intyre & Pearson, Stirling), 
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During the past two years, Scotland has been 


































docked of her agricultural grant of £185,000 per annum. te 
In fact, since the war began, the aggregate Scottish e 
grants from Imperial sources to which she contributes at 
more than her just share, show a considerable reduction, at 
whilst those for England, Wales, and Ireland—es- Se 
pecially Ireland, which has a few live members of th 
Parliament—show an increase each year. If Scotland Li 
declined to accept less than her proper share of Imperial It 
monies, the robbery would cease, and then the practice SC 
of thrift and economy would be all to the good. But ca 
she persists in practising these virtues with decreasing su 
funds, and the English officials take the hint and th 
see that the quantity-of the ‘‘ cloth ” doled out yearly att 
decreases. av: 
; The consequences are disastrous and far-reaching. Sel 
Take the Education Fund as an illustration. No one the 
with any practical experience of education adminis- are 
tration will assert that it is adequate for the needs of bec 
the country. Even with the £200,000 diverted to the 
other purposes added, it would still be inadequate. cla: 
But School Boards could do good work with £200,000, tha 
if only in providing an alternative to the present bet 
“ Classical ’’. intermediate, and secondary schools for wit 
the thousands of boys and girls presently marking, if The 
not actually wasting, time in the mis-named supple- edu 
mentary classes at eur primary schools. These children ber 
have little chance—indeed, many of them have. no 
desire, to enter the secondary school. What they ceas 
require at the age of 12 is a complete change of en- catic 
vironment and an educational atmosphere suited to me 
the 





their needs. and capabilities. Special central schools, 
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suitably furnished and staffed with specially-qualified 
teachers, providing a complete course of technical 
education, would do much to solve the problem of the 
adolescent. That many of the children presently 
attending intermediate and secondary schools in 
Scotland do not profit by the education provided in 
them is shown by the comparatively few passes for the . 
Leaving Certificate, and the large number of failures. 
It is probably true that some headmasters of primary 
schools encourage pupils to enter these higher edu- 
cational institutions, although fully aware that their 
success is doubtful. But it is certain that every one of 
these pupils exhibited more than average ability when 
attending the primary school; and had there been 
available an alternative school to the Classical High 
School or Academy, such as has already been indicated, 
they would have entered it and succeeded in it. Why 
are these alternative schools not provided? Simply 
because the money which should have been used for 
the purpose has been diverted to provide a higher 
classical education for the few. Let us not forget 
that the vast majority of the children of the nation— 
between 700,000 and 800,000—have to be content 
with the facilities afforded in the primary schools. 
These children are entitled to the best that is possible, 
educationally, in their day schools, and ought not to 
be relegated to the position of Lazarus and the crumbs. 

The primary schools of Scotland have long since 
ceased to be the glory and pride of the nation. Edu- 
cation administrators, as well as the powers that be 
in high places, have come to look upon these schools as 
the Cinderellas of the education system. They are 
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treated as something requiring to be retained merely 
for the purpose of keeping the children of the lower 
orders off the streets and out of mischief. When the 
war broke out, School Boards became recruiting 
committees, and “‘ persuaded ”’ all the male teachers— 
- headmasters of primary schools as well as assistants— 
of military age either to enlist or attest. ‘ The 
Scotch (sic) Education Department ” was as keen on 
recruiting the elegible male teachers as the School 
Boards, but it is significant that many eligible secondary 
schoolmasters and assistants were “‘ exempted” by 
the Department, with the approval of the Army 
Council, and in the “ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE Privy COUNCIL ON EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND TO 
THE KinG’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL,” 
for the year 1915-16, Sir John Struthers makes much 
of the fact that ‘ out of 3536 teachers of military age, 
2200 have either joined your Majesty’s Forces, or have 
attested for service.” The great majority of these 
soldiers were teachers in the primary schools of Scot- 
land. To fill their places females were appointed, 
many of these married women whose teaching experi- 
ence ended sixteen to twenty years ago. Here is an 
illuminating item from this same report of Sir John 
Struthers :— | 


‘‘ We have also accepted for the period of the war only, and 
under strictly defined conditions (not stated, however) the services 











































of a limited number of persons, who, though not technically quali- t 
fied, have received a good education and may be expected to do E 
reasonably good work where no other teacher is at present available.” 0 
How many of these amateur teachers are in our High : 





Schools and Academies? Very few, if any ; but the 
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primary schools have absorbed them all by now— 
anything is good enough for Cinderella. And now 
Mr. F. W. Gladstone, M.P., one of the teachers’ spokes- 
men in Parliament, tells us, in a recent issue of ‘‘ The 
Times Educational Supplement” that there are many 
army schoolmasters of military age, at the present time, 
teaching classes of from five to ten pupils. Why? 
Because the Army Council wishes to “ safeguard the 
educational necessities of the Army” and so retain 
these men at home. There are numbers of pensioned 
Army schoolmasters and schoolmistresses ready and 
willing to take the places of those eligible, but the 
Army Council will not employ them; fior will it, 
apparently, assent to an arrangement whereby the 
services of all these teachers could be utilised in the 
primary schools of the country without, in any way, 
endangering ‘‘ the educational necessities of the Army.” 
It is a thousand pities the Scots Education De- 
partment was not as solicitous about “ the edu- 
cational necessities’ of the children of Scotland. In- 
stead of which, we read in the press of the headmaster 
of a primary school in Scotland, who enlisted, doing 
work on a farm somewhere in England. Male school. 
teachers are ‘‘ indispensable ’’’ in the literal interpre- 
tation of the term, and they are most certainly as 
‘‘ indispensable ’”’ as the clergymen and the theological 
student, and should have been exempted along with 
these by Parliament. And this would have been done had 
Parliament realised and done its duty as the guardian 
of “the educational necessities”’ of the children of 
these isles. The English Parliament, however, is im- 
bued with the prevalent idea that the primary schools 
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are of little or no account, educationally, but serve a 
very useful purpose as retreats or shelters for the 
children of the common people. This erroneous'and 
snobbish idea wili have to be abandoned if the nation 
is to realise its ideals. The time has come to speak 
plainly on the subject. The people are vitally con- 
cerned with everything affecting the primary schools 
of the land—the buildings, furnishings, staffing, curri- 
culum, and playgrounds. A casual visit to a High 
School or Academy, and then a glance at the primary 
schools of the district under the same School Board, 
will quickly prove the contention of the present writer 
that the primary schools are the Cinderellas of the 
educational system. The people must demand equality 
of opportunity for their children. They must insist 
upon-proper provision being made for their adolescents 
acquiring technical education in special central 
schools. They must demand that all education from 
the primary school to the University shall be free, 
and that cash maintenance bursaries adequate for the 
purpose be available for the necessitous. The people 
must also insist upon the size of the classes being 
reduced to, at least, forty pupils, and they must back 
up by their votes the demand for the restoration of 
the Scottish Parliament and the reconstruction of the 
Scots Education Department. All these demands 
and reforms are not only reasonable, but essential to 
the future welfare of the Scottish nation. 

There is another matter about which Scottish 
parents show very little concern, although it has an 
important bearing upon the proper education of their 
children, and that is bilingual training, with Gaelic 
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as the second language. The present writer has 
never been able to understand why the advocates of 
the teaching of Gaelic in Scotland should. confine 
their demands to the schools in the Highlands.. There 
are many Highlanders in the Lowlands, and not a few 
Lowlanders in the Highlands; and the exigencies 
of modern commerce and industry make it necessary 
for many people to migrate from one end of the country. 
to the other. Why, then, should the teaching of 
Gaelic be practically confined to one part of Scotland ? 
In Wales no such distinction is made, and the results of 
bilingual training in the schools of the Principality 
have been in every way beneficial: wromeeaar sap 
Leathes, C.B., says :-— 


“I always think that bilinguals, like the Welsh, get more 
out of their schools than a country like England, where only one 


language is spoken.” ; 
And Sir Owen M. Edwards, a product of the Parish 
School of Wales, and one of her brightest sons, says :— 


_“-We do not regard the bilingualism of our country as a dis- 
advantage in any way. We look upon it as an advantage. I 
believe every schoolmaster in Wales who has given his mind to the 
subject, looks upon bilingualism now as his opportunity, and not 
as his difficulty. He sees that whatever advantage a child may 
have in a more expensive system of education by the learning of 
Latin or Greek, or French or German, every elementary school 
child in Wales can have by enon: his second language, be it English 
or Welsh.” 


Another gifted son of the Principality, Mr. E. T. 
John, M.P., speaking at a recent conference of "Welsh- 
educationists, said :— 


“We frankly desire to see the entire population of Wales 
completely bilingual. We attach great educational and cultural 
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value to the mastery of the two languages. We are acutely alive 
to the commercial value of the linguistic aptitudes of our people, 
for we know well how British commerce has been, is, and for many 
years to come will be, hampered by the almost invincible objection 
of the Englishman to acquire the language of his potential or even 
his actual customer.” 


A further striking tribute to bi-lingualism was 
recently paid by a Russian gentleman who has acquired 
the old national language of our country. Speaking 
at a public meeting, held at Fort William not long 
ago, he said, according to the local press report of his 
speech :— 


“He also trusted his audience both studied and used their 
Gaelic language. He could assure them, as a Russian who had 
acquired it, that it would prove a great asset to them if they chose 
to learn his language, Russian-Gaelic speakers having a great 
advantage over those who could speak English only. Their con- 
struction and pronunciation have much resemblance, and he pointed ~ 
out that the mere power of reading a language, though of value, 
was inferior to that training of the tongue or ear, for all practical 
purposes of intercourse which the use of Gaelic would give. He 
hoped Scotland would yet send her sons to Russia for commercial 
reasons.” 


A native of Wales visiting Scotland for the first 
time is surprised to find that the language of the 
vast majority of the people is a dialect of English. 
It is almost by accident that the stranger hears 
Gaelic spoken in the course of a summer tour in 
Scotland. How different the experience of a visitor 
to Wales. There he at once becomes aware that 
he is among a nation of bilinguals. It would hardly 
be possible for him to visit a town or village in Wales 
in which a majority of the inhabitants do not speak 
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Welsh. And in many towns and villages, more 
particularly in North and Central Wales, Welsh is 
the language of daily converse and commerce, and 
English is rarely spoken in the household. The pro- 
ceedings of most public functions, political and re- 
ligious meetings, socials and concerts, are conducted 
in Welsh and English, and the present writer has 
heard the present War Lord address a large gather- 
ing of his countrymen in English and rouse very 
little enthusiasm; but the moment he dropped into 
Welsh—a platform trick he often played upon his 
countrymen—the change was electrical, and the re- 
mainder of the speech was punctuated with applause 
resembling the roar of artillery. We want a like state 
of things in Scotland, and we must begin with the 
children in our schools. The reason of past neglect 
of this invaluable language heritage is not far to seek. 
The people of Scotland have been lulled into apathy 
and indifference by the frequent use of such catch- 
words. as “ practical,” “‘ waste of time,” ‘dead 
languages,’ etc., and have come to look upon them 
as valid reasons for neglecting their national lan- 
guage, whereas, in truth, these expressions are just 
so much humbug. The children of the well-to-do 
learn the dead languages—indeed, they are compelled 
to learn them—and if it is good for one class, why 
is it not good for all classes? The fact is, that, up 
to now, all the plums of life have only been within the 
reach of the classical scholar... But, it may be argued, 
the teaching of Gaelic in the schools would not bring 
these plums within the reach of the people. The 
writer believes it would have that effect. For one 
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thing, it would quicken-the national spirit, lengthen 
and deepen the mental horizon of the children, and 
make them sturdier sons and daughters of Caledonia. 
That is certainly not the effect produced by the present 
Anglicanised teaching in the day schools of Scotland. 
Will anyone qualified to speak on the subject assert, 
for instance, that Scottish history is properly or 
satisfactorily taught in our schools? With the ex- 
ception of Prof. Hume Brown’s work, the writer makes 
bold to say there is hardly a text-book of Scottish 
History in our day schools worthy of the title. Most 
of them are not merely unsatisfactory, but are a 
hotch-potch of pernicious rubbish, and should be 
scrapped. -My experience as a member of the Stirling 
Burgh School Board and Stirlingshire Secondary Educa- 
tion Committee, is that School Boards take little or no 
interest in what is being taught in the primary schools 
under their control, and parents are indifferent, with 
the result that the children have to do the best they 
can with obsolete and often uneducative text-books. 


W. BERRIE. 
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F the many subsidiary industries germaine 
to the Small-holding, that which is 
most in evidence at present is Poultry- 
farming. Divorced from the small- 
holding, this industry can have but 
a precarious existence, whilst attached 
to it, it has great possibilities. Poultry-farming has 
already made considerable progress under the tutelage 
of the West of Scotland Agricultural College at Kil- 
marnock, and the North of Scotland Agricultural College 
at Aberdeen. There are two branches of this industry— 
(1) the raising and feeding of fowls for table use; and 
(2) the keeping of fowls, primarily for the production 
of eggs. I have already referred to the latter branch 
in Part I. of this article. The first-mentioned branch 
requires more care and skill than the other, and, 
consequently, this latter is more generally followed. 
The raising of fowls for table use, besides being more 
expensive in practice, necessitates in a greater degree | 
accessibility to a neighbouring market, or, at all events, 
good facilities of transit to one more distantly situated. 
Neither of these conditions exists, as a rule, in the 
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Highlands. Still, the industry of egg-production can 
be carried on in the most isolated parts; wherever, 
indeed, there are postal facilities. A small-holding 
should provide nine-tenths of the upkeep of the fowls, 
and that without prejudice to the needs of the other 
stock. Under the educative work of the institutions 
I have named above, the industry of egg-production has 
already assumed considerable proportions in many 
districts of the Highlands. Country places which, 
only a few years ago, could boast of the production of 
but a few dozens of eggs (which were exchanged with 
the local merchants for groceries) are now sending, 
yearly, thousands of dozens direct to the larger markets, 
through the channel of the local receivers.- The local 
merchants used not to classify the eggs, and conse- 
quently the largest kind realised the same price as the 
smallest, the merchant himself being the sole arbiter 
of the price. Under the present system, however, as has 
already been pointed out, the eggs are classified, their 
condition is guaranteed, and the prices now received were 
undreamed of but a few years ago. The prices here 
referred to are, of course, pre-war prices, and not the 
abnormal ones ruling at the present time. The classi- 
fication of the eggs ensures more attention being given 
to the keeping of the best breeds of hens. - In fine, 
poultry-farming is rapidly becoming a profession 
instead of being a haphazard and ill-systemised hobby, 
receiving but the most elementary and amateurish 
attention. The war, however, has affected this in- 
dustry in two ways. There has been a decrease of 
66°37 occuring between last year and the last pre-war 
year in the quantity of imported eggs; and whilst the 
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larger quantity in 1913 was valued at only £110,557, the 
smaller quantity in 1915 was valued at (381,351. The 
number of eggs so generously gifted to the various 
military hospitals helps to increase their scarcity in the 
open market, and to this cause must be attributed 
the abnormal prices prevailing at present. But the 
observations I have here made are intended to apply 
to normal times, and cover the conditions that .are 
likely to prevail again when peace shall have been 
restored. A similar comparison in regard to the 
supply of table-poultry should help to throw light on 
this matter. 

In 1913, the value of table-poultry imported into 
these kingdoms was £17,156. In 1914, the figure was 
but £1841. These figures surely show what a chance 
exists for the home producer. Let us hope that so 
golden an opportunity will not be neglected. 

The various industries to which I have drawn 
attention can only be prosecuted on a successful scale 
provided there is an extension of the small-holdings 
system, coupled with technical education, whose aim 
shall be to teach the small-holder the proper functions 
and the possibilities of his calling, a system of education 
in respect of which the vast majority of small-holders 
stand at present in the very greatest need. Technical 
education in this respect should be made compulsory 
in our Elementary Schools in the country districts. 
Indeed, it is far more necessary that education of 
this sort should be made obligatory than that some 
of the subjects now treated as compulsory should 
continue to enjoy that privilege in the school 
curriculum. The periodical supervision. of small- 
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holdings in the same way in which Government In- 
spectors supervise the conduct of the Elementary 
Schools and the National Insurance Act, would tend 
to increase the importance and to enhance the effi- 
ciency of the small-holding. It should be the duty 
of the inspectors to report to the Land Court bad 
cases of neglect of the proper management of 
holdings, and the Court should be empowered to 
bring obstinate offenders to book. Large farmers are, 
as a rule, bound down by their leases to the proper 
conduct of their farms—regulations which apply to 
the rotation of crops, the efficient manuring of the 
soil, and the upkeep of a proper drainage system, etc. 
While~such stipulations are doubtless implied, in a 
general way, by the wording of the Small-Holders 
Act, yet the fulfilment of them is, as a matter of fact, 
never enforced. Apparently it is no one’s business 
to see that they are carried out. The bad results, 
the woeful and horrible neglect of all the rules of good 
husbandry which resulted from the insecurity of tenure 
among small-holders existing previous to the passing 
of recent legislation on their behalf, cannot be eradicated 
in a single generation. For this reason, more technical 
education and strict supervision are necessary if evils 
bequeathed to the present by the past are to be over- 
come. 

Reverting to the subject of poultry-farming, it is 
computed by those who have made a study of the 
industry that while badly bred, and badly kept hens 
“produce an average of seventy eggs each per annum, 
the best breeds, provided they receive proper attention, 
average no less than two hundred -and fifty. The 
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discrepancy, as great as it is significant, proves 
how necessary it is that sound technical education on 
the subject should be imparted. 

PiG-REARING is another -svitable subsidiary in- 
dustry which is-at present much neglected by the 
small-holder. Whilst it never was what might be de- 
scribed as one of the staple industries of the Highlands, 
as it certainly was, and is, in Ireland, the decline of 
this industry in Scotland within recent years is difficult 
to understand. Recent legislation, affecting sanitary 
and other kindred conditions, is sometimes blamed 
for this state of affairs. But though legislation may 
account for the decline of pig-rearing in populous ° 
centres, and in the vicinity of towns, it cannot be the 
cause of the shrinkage in purely rural districts, and 
more particularly among small-holders. Generally 
speaking, these latter are well able to find suitable 
situations for piggeries—places sufficiently far removed 
from their dwellings to render them innocuous to health, 
and in accordance with law. ° 

But whatever the reason of the decline of which 
I speak, it is a fact that there are at present 
large areas in the Highlands occupied by small- 
holders in which a live pig would be regarded 
as something of a novelty. Yet, pig-rearing is an 
industry that could easily be worked with profit by 
the small-holder. _ That there is a wide field for the 
pig is proved by the fact that during the year 1914 
these kingdoms imported no less than 363,000 tons 
of bacon, ham, -and pork, the greatest part of which 
might ‘easily. have been produced at home. The 
advantage which neutral foreign countries are now 
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taking of our neglect of this industry is further 
exemplified by the stupendous increase which the 
imports of bacon from the United States alone have 
recently experienced. The figures relating to this 
trade are :—In 1913, 36,451 tons of bacon were im- 
ported; in 1914, 143,055 tons; and in 1915, 177,717 
tons. But, notwithstanding this abnormal increase 
in the foreign supply of bacon, the price to the consumer 
‘has more than doubled since the war began. 

Doubtless, the abnormal increase in the price of 
bacon is partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
all imported goods are controlled by the large whole- 
-sale and importing firms, which are thus- enabled to 
exploit the situation to their own advantage. 

Were there, therefore, a sufficient home supply 
of bacon forthcoming, it is obvious that the consumer 
would not be plundered and exploited as he is at present, 
owing, mainly, to past neglect of this very obvious 
measure of precaution. It may be added that the 
produce of his holding should well enable the small- 
holder to rear pigs.without prejudice to the well-being 
of his other stock. Here, then; is yet another of 
several ways in which the economy of the small-holding 
might be profitably promoted. 

Even BEE-FARMING, considered as a subsidiary in- 
dustry, is not to be despised, its prosecution being 
well adapted, under certain conditions, and in favourable 
situations, to the small-holding. 

While none of the subsidiary occupations enu- 
merated above is susceptible of general application, 
there is no small-holding to which one or other of 
them .is not adaptable,. and there are some small- 
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holdings on which more than one of them could be 
worked with advantage. Contingent circumstances 
must necessarily be in each case the deciding factors 
as regards the selection of the industry that is best 
suited to any particular locality, and ability to come 
te sound conclusions in this respect must always depend 
upon the amount of: technical knowledge acquired 
by the small-holder. It cannot be gainsaid_ that 
small-holdings, generally speaking, are not at present 
put to their best uses by their occupants. Instead 
of the holding being made the main source of sustenance 
(other occupations in connection therewith being 
regarded as subsidiary) it is too common a practice 
to regard the small-holding asa mere side-issue, as 
it were, in the economy of things, the consequence 
being that the attention bestowed on this important 
matter is but superficial and spasmodic in the vast 
majority of cases. This is the great evil from which 
the small-holding, as such, suffers at the present 
moment. ‘ 

It may be as well at this conjuncture to give a 
definition of what is usually meant by a small-holding. 
There are those who, having preconceived ideas on 
the subject, cannot be got to go beyond the late Mr. 
Jesse Collings’ famous definition of ‘‘ Three acres and 
acow.” Under the Crofters’ Act of 1886, a Croft was 
defined as a holding of land occupied at the date of 
the Act by a tenant-at-will, one, that is to say, who, 
not a lease-holder, held land on a basis of a year-to-year 
tenancy, at a rental not exceeding £30 a year. ‘Not 
only did this provision exclude at the time all lease- 
holders, but, furthermore, at the expiration of their 
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leases the small-holder was debarred from participating in 
the benefits of the Act, unless he obtained the optional 
assent of the landlord. ~ Under the Smallholder’s 
Act of 1911, the rental limit was raised to £50, except 
in the case of the Island of Lewis, for-which the old 
limit of £30 was retained. This latter Act embraces 
all tenant-occupiers, whether tenants-at-will or lease- 
holders, with the proviso that leaseholders are ex- 
cluded from its scope until the expiration of their leases. 
. Under this Act tenants are divided into two classes, 
called Small-Holders and Statutory Small Tenants re- 
spectively. The former, who largely predominate 
in the West Highlands and Islands, constitute such as 
are possessed of dwelling-houses. and steadings erected 
by themselves or their forbears, and for the upkeep 
of which the landlords are not responsible. It will 
thus be seen that in adjudicating fair rents for small- 
holdings, the value of the dwelling-houses and steadings 
and their upkeep is not a consideration taken into 
account by the Act. © It is otherwise with the Statutory 
Small Tenant. His rental must provide for interest 
on the value of the buildings, and for their upkeep. 
There are admitted defects in the provisions of the 
Smallholders Act, but it is not my purpose to discuss 
‘ them here. Todo so would necessitate porportionating 
the blame for the existence of those admitted defects. 
But there is one feature of them which, as it is little 
less than ruinous in its effects, cannot well be passed 
over. I refer to what may be termed the House 
of Lords Clause. This particular provision gives 
power to the landlord to appeal from the Land Court 
to the Court of Session—a clause which not only paves 
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the way to much costly and, in many cases, nullifying 
litigation, but is also too often a source of vexatious 
and protracted delays. It is no exaggeration to say 
that all the good intentions that preceded the passing 
of the Act, and all the sanguine expectations formed 
of it, have been seriously imperilled, if not actually 
defeated, by this single clause. The Court of Session 
has decided, under the powers given it in this clause, 
that the placing of more people on the land lessens the 
value of an estate, and entitles the landlord to com- 
pensation for the supposed lessened value, which in 
some cases has been calculated as equivalent to the 
purchasing value of the estate or farm, as the case 
may be. By this decision the people, on whose behalf 
the Act was ostensibly framed, are classed as the 
vermin of the soil on which they live. 

It may be as well to state here the reasons given for 
retaining the £30 rental limit for Small-holdings in the 
Island of Lewis, though the £50 limit is prescribed 
elsewhere. These are geographical and material 
reasons. While a {£30 holding in the grain-growing 
area would be considered quite a small holding, since 
it would probably not exceed ten acres in extent, a 
£30 holding in the Island of Lewis would embrace a 
considerable area. It would support a pair of horses 
of the Highland-pony type ; five or six Highland cows, 
with their followers; and from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty sheep—in many cases more, in very 
few, less. The live stock on such a holding, exclusive 
of the value of building and other equipment, would 
amount in value to from {300 to £400. Such a holding 
could not be worked by the occupying holder without . 
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hired assistance, unless he should have the help of a 
grown-up family. The class of stock suited to such a 
holding, the limited quantity of wintering provender 
it could provide, and the consequent necessity of selling 
off all surplus stock each autumn, the distance from 
markets, and the difficulties of transit, etc., these all- 
important considerations contribute to lessen the rental 
value in proportion to its area and its stocking capacity. 
Then there would be the additional drawback to face 
that no market at all could be got for any of the perish- 
able produce of the holding, a considerable source of 
income so far as the more conveniently situated areas 
are concerned. The climate of the Lewis is also more 
variable than that of the mainland, the harvest being 
more uncertain on that account. 

Excluding the case of Small Statutory Tenants, 
amongst whom the rents cover a charge imposed on 
account of buildings, a small-holding, with a rental 
of from £10 to £20 (which would be equal to a Statutory 
Tenant’s. holding paying from {£20 to £30 of rent) 
can be made to yield a fair profit to the holder, and is 
admirably suited to the prosecution of subsidiary 
industries. On sucha holding as I glance at, it should be 
possible to rear a family in greater comfort and financial 
security, and among much healthier surroundings— 
physical as well as moral—than is at present the case 
in regard to families of town tradesmen and the 
artizan class in general. Holdings of this class, rented 
at from £20 to £30, and £50 yearly, are sufficient in 
size to occupy the whole time and energies of the holder, 
irrespectively of any subsidiary occupation not related 
to agriculture. Holdings at a rental of less than 
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£10 per annum (there are exceptions to every rule), 
should be regarded as being in themselves subsidiary 
industries, well suited to country tradesmen, such as 
masons, joiners, blacksmiths, etc., and to such others 
as follow ‘‘part-time’”’ occupations, i.e., those that 
take them away from home for certain periods of the 
year. To this class belong fishermen, yachtsmen, 
etc. Indeed, here no hard and fast rule should be laid 
down, or stereotyped size of holding insisted upon, 
although it is desirable that the larger size of farm 
should predominate. A just proportion of each class 
of farm would form the ideal rural community. 

The small-holders of the West Highlands and Is- 
lands are an important nursery as regards the regular 
supply of fresh blood to the great industrial centres. 
Moreover, the small-holding is an important factor 
as regards the supply of the young live stock required 
by the large grewers of wintering provender in -the 
southern and eastern counties, for it must be re- 
membered that while the farmers are breeders, the 
latter are the feeders who mature the stock for the 
meat markets in the industrial centres. 

In spite of their more uncertain climate, and their 
poorer soil, the small-holders of the west were at one 
time able to raise, in normal years, not only sufficient 
grain for the making of all the meal necessary for 
home consumption, but also to supply less fortunate 
parts with their surplus of this product. The present 
writer has in mind at the moment the case of a 
neighbouring parish where, within the memory of many 
still living, there were no less than six meal mills, 
the owners of which were all able to raise families in 
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comfort on the earnings of the mills, assisted, as these 
were, by the small-holdings that were attached to them. 
Not one of those mills is in existence to-day. Another 
case which occurs to mind is that of a mill which was 
situated in my own native district. Often have I 
seen half-a-dozen small-holders at a time with their 
cartloads of grain frequenting this mill. That meal- 
mill also has ncw been done away with, and of the 
several small-holdings whose occupants were able to 
bring grist to that mill, there is but one in existence 
at the present time. ‘‘ Going to ruin 1s silent work ” 
is the burden of a well-known Gaelic proverb, and the 
truth of that pregnant saying is being strikingly 
illustrated to-day over wide areas of the Highlands 
and Isles, notwithstanding the efforts of recent land 
legislation to stay the rot. 

Chancing to remark in the course of a conversation 
in which the present writer recently took part, that 
the result, in Skye alone, of the first fifteen years of 
the Crofters’ Act was that about eight hundred dry- 
stone built and black-thatched houses have given place 
to houses built of stone and lime, having slated or 
corrugated iron roofs, and with internal accommo- 
dation and comforts not hitherto known in that island ; 
and observing also that all this has been accomplished 
without any assistance from the landlord, but as a 
result of the security of tenure afforded by the Act, 
it was objected to me that this result was achieved 
solely because members of the smaill-holders’ families 
concerned were accustomed to send financial assistance 
to their parents out of the earnings which they make 
in the cities of the South. The implication intended 
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te be conveyed by this objection was, of course, that 

holders of land, not in a position to provide the proper 
equipment for the same, should not be allowed to exist, 
or at all events, that they should not be encouraged. 

Granting that such financial assistance is given in many 
cases, though by no means in all, I submit that this 
argument (if such it can be styled) is based upon a 
very superficial knowledge of the facts. In the first 
place, is not precisely the same kind of assistance 
a normal feature of town life? In the towns, the 
families of labourers, of tradesmen, etc., are accustomed 
to assist in the upkeep of the home. This duty is 
required of them while they are yet of tender years, 
indeed in many cases long before they are fit to leave 
school. Again, the town’s children are made 
to hire out their out-of-school hours, even the hours 
before breakfast being so disposed of in too many 
cases, whilst in others, the very school vacations are 
pilfered from the children, and sacrificed in order to 
supplement the family earnings. No such degrading 
and youth-destroying conditions, it may safely be 
asserted, prevail in the country districts. If the 
members of the smallholders’ families assist in making 
the home more comfortable, this duty is never expected 
of them until such times as they have attained manhood 


_or womanhood, and are able and ready to go out into 


the world on their own account, healthy in mind, 
and sound in body. The assistance which they give 
im this way is entirely voluntary, and I think that. 
se far from blaming so beautiful-and praiseworthy a 
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custom, the greatest credit attaches to those who 
regard it as a privilege; as Well as a duty, to assist 
the old folk at home. 

There is another aspect of this question, as it 
affects the smallholder’s family, which is too often 
overlooked. The smallholder’s home is to him to-day 
a hereditary possession,-thanks to the Land Law’Re- 
form agitation of the past thirty years, a movement 
which, so far, has given us the Crofter’s Act of 1886, 
and the Small-holders Act of 1911, though a vast deal 
more remains to be done. The smallholder is now 
part-proprietor of his holding, enjoying fixity of tenure, 
subject only to a judicial rent, instead of being the 
victim of the landlord’s arbitrary rule of the pre-Act 
days. Thesmall-holding is, therefore, now a permanent 
home for the crofter, being as firmly fixed in. the 
family as any entailed estate could be, whereas the 
town householder’s home, on the other hand, is subject 
to an uncertain tenure. There is here, therefore, a 
strong inducement to the off-shoot members of the 
small-holder’s family to retain their interest in, and to 
assist in the maintenance of, the old home. Here, 
then, we have a striking illustration of a system of 
voluntary co-operation of the most intimate kind, 
and one which reacts favourably on the small-holders 


themselves, as well as on the community as a whole ; . 


for as the rural communities are the main sources that 
provide the raw material without which the efficiericy of 
the industrial centres cannot be maintained, so what- 
ever tends to produce that effect redounds to the 
advantage of the State as a whole. Moreover, in the 
cities and towns, there are occupations so extremely 
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injurious to the physical well-being of the individual 
engaged in them that the third generation of those 
that enter them is rarely exceeded. Flourishing rural 
communities are, therefore, necessary to a great 
trading and manufacturing State like Scotland— 
so much so, indeed, that no present-day question 
is of more vital importance than that of finding ways 
and means, not only to encourage our existing rural 
communities and provide for their increase, but also 
to check the regrettable decline in the rural population. 
With regard to this latter point, there is ample evidence 
to show that emigration has been going on with ever- 
accelerating speed during the past thirty or forty 
years, and that it still continues. The present writer 
knows of schools in the Highlands which, in his young 
days, had an average of one hundred pupils each. 
To-day, these schools do not average twenty-five 
pupils each, and this sorry condition of affairs is typical 
of the whole Highlands, if we except the Island of Lewis, 
and certain circumscribed congested areas in other 
parts of the Hebrides, One of the consequences, and 
that not theleast important, of this abnormal “ skinning ”’ 
of the lands of their best product—the people—is 
that the salaries that it is-possible to offer to teachers 
in schools having such attenuated rolls do not command 
the class of teachers whose services would be available 
were the schools of more importance as regards the 
number of pupils of which they are composed. “A 
nation,”” says a recent writer, ‘‘ that loses its farming 
class, particularly a preponderance of small farmers, 
loses its economic and political stability, and becomes 
the aport. of trade currents, and the prey of more stable 


nations.”’ 
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The phenomenal economic progress made by Ger- 
many, and its consequent staying power, testified during 
the present titanic struggle in so marvellous a fashion, 
is largely attributable to the numerical strength of its 
rural population, and the economic conditions pre- 
vailing among the tillers of the soil. Germany has 
no less than 5,000,000 free land-holders, while in these 
kingdoms there are only 600,000, of which numbers 
no less than 450,000 are in Ireland, where their presence 
in so great force is the result of recent land legis- 
lation in that country, the benefits of which are plain 
if the economic conditions of the present-day Ireland 
are contrasted with those that obtained in that country 


not many years ago. Deducting the Irish figures — 


leaves us with but a paltry 150,000 of free land-holders 
for Scotland, England, and Wales! _ France, also, has 
good reason to be thankful in this respect, her free 
land-holders numbering 3,750,000. Moreover, thanks 
to her rural population, Germany has been able to 
withstand what has been practically a state of siege 
for over two years, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that, had these kingdoms been placed in a similar 
position, they could not have held out for six months. 
What, then, is to be thought of the state of mind and 
conduct of those who are now going about to promote 
the after-war wholesale expatriation to the Colonies 
of that remnant of our soldiers and sailors that will 
return physically fit from the war? With the cer- 
tainty before us of having to face a loss, through death 
or permanent disablement, of well over 1,000,000 of 
the flower of the manhood of these countries, the 
proposals in question seem monstrous indeed—devil- 
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The Highlands and Small Holdings 


ishly wicked and criminally imsane. | The present 
writer has seen some of the acres intended for settlers 
in Canada. I have visited them when under crop, 
as well as in their original state, and I am in a position 
to say that there are thousands of acres in Scotland 
(not to mention England, Ireland, and Wales) presently 
_lying waste which are much better suited for settlers, 
both as regards: quality of soil and convenience to 
markets, assuming that they could be had on terms ~ 
as advantageous as those to be obtained in the Colonies. 
The settlers themselves and the home countries would 
be enormously benefited by keeping the people at home. 
And even granting that the accumulation of vested 
interests in these countries renders it impossible to 
proffer terms and conditions as advantageous as those 
that are obtainable in Canada, etc., still there are ways 
and means of adjusting the balance, and inclining it 
in our favour, by the creation of special facilities in 
other directions. In fine, ‘‘ Where there’s the will, 
there’s a way.” How to set the common will in 
effective motion isa question worthy of the most careful 
and weighty consideration ; but the problem has got 
to be faced,-and the sooner it is faced and settled the 
better for all. 

It is nearly a century and a half now since Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote his Deserted Village, but the words 
which he uttered then are as true to-day as they were 
at the time at which he penned them :— 


Ill fares the land; to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade,, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
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Bat a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 


True, but, for us, all too melancholy words! Late 
as it already is in the day, let us not further stultify 
ourselves, and earn the execrations of posterity, by 
refraining from applying the lesson which they convey 
Kill it ts too late to do so. 


T. D.. MacDonaLp. 





Plato’s Theory of Ideas among 
the Druids 


ITH the world of intellectual production, 
as with that of organic generation, 
nature makes no sudden starts,” says 
Walter Pater. And he provides me 
with a text, when he says :—‘‘ Natura 

nshal facit per saltwm ; and in the history of philo- 
sophy there are no absolute beginnings.’’ ' 

At the request of a publisher I undertook to try 
to discover philosophy in Irish mythology, but it is 
impossible to put the fruits of that investigation before 
the reader of the present article. I can only ask his 
acceptance of my assurance that I have found among 
the Irish myths at least three important philosophical 
doctrines, and many less important ones. The pursuit 
of philosophical beginnings seems legitimate enough ; 
their pursuit, carried into a region generally supposed 
to be atmospherically uncongenial, may cause surprise. 
But surely the philosophically-inclined will be the last 
to deny the utility of investigation beyond the region 
of coherent philosophical expression. It is of import- 
ance that the philosophical character of the Druids 
should be at the outset admitted. Valerius Maximus 
says: ‘‘ I would be fain to call these breeches-wearing 
folks fools, if their doctrines were not the same as 
those of the mantle-clad Pythagoras.” * And Diogenes 


“ Plato and Platonism.—Walter Pater, p. 5. 
* Val. Max. vi.-6-10. ; 
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Laertius remarks :—‘‘ The Druids delivered their philo- 
sophy enigmatically.”” Moreover Caesar says :— 
“They discuss and impart to the youth many things 
respecting . . . the nature of things.” '? 

I venture to hope that. my remarks on Celtic 
Eschatology in this article may justify the introduction 
of the subject. The word Eschatology suggests 
dogma. But if there is one thing more certain than 
another it is that no man is on safe ground that waxes 
dogmatic concerning Celtic beliefs touching the after 
state of the dead. A sentence from the Apology of 
Socrates would be a suitable introduction to an ex- 
cursion into the Eschatological’ regions of Celtic 
mythology :—‘‘ If I claimed on any point to be wiser 
than anyone else (he said) it would be this, that having 
no adequate knowledge of things in Hades so I do not 


' Caesar, Bk. vi. 14. 


*I could easily continue quoting, but a few statements by 
Professor John MacNeill will illustrate my point sufficiently for the 
purpose of this article. He said : ‘‘ The modern view of the Druids 
is usually tinged with romance. . . To Greek writers the main 
interest of Druidism is found in the doctrines ascribed te the Druids 
on questions of philosophy. . . . A Druid, then, etymologically, 
was a man of thorough knowledge, a philosopher, gui potust rerum 
cognoscere causas; and this is indeed the character which unites 
the various functions which antiquity and tradition ascribe to this 
singular order. An order it was, not a caste. As its end was 
knowledge, its beginning was instruction. . . . It appears fairly 
certain that the Druids were not priests. No Celtic word has been 
yet interpreted ‘ priest.’ ’’—Celtic Religion, J. MacNeill, p. 17, 18, 
20. In reading to me some classical opinions of the Druids, Pro- 
fessor MacNeill came across a passage in Diodorus which we beth 
instantly recognised as being of the highest value as evidence. 
Diodorus said :—‘‘ They (the Druids) foretold the preferable things 
through the sacrifices of the priests.” 
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fancy I know.” I have satisfied myself that the 
Celtic myths are capable of expressing theories which 
ate by no means transcendental, and which canbe 
grasped by the ordinary mind. They are closely 
related to hard reasoning. That being so the Irish 
myths were after Plato’s own heart.' And it must be 
remembered that it is legitimate to speak of “ the 
preat myths of the Gorgias, Republic, Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
and the half-mythical cosmogony of the Timaeus.”’* 
Plato, however, resorted to dialogue, and in many 
cases used the myth as a mere introduction ; whereas 
the Celt expressed his philosophical doctrine in the 
myth, and was ‘willing that it should thus remain 
buried from sight. One of many who drew forth the 
meaning from beneath the myth was to him more 


desirable than a multitude directly taught, and ag- 


gressively appreciative. If the Celt had thought of a 
Plato, he might have said, as Douglas said of Shakes- 
peare :-— ; 
“For now thy praises have become too loud 

On vulgar lips, and every yelping cur 

Yaps thee a paean ; the whiles little men, 

Not tall enough to worship in a crowd, 

Spit their small wits at thee. Ah! better then 

The broken shrine, the lonely worshipper.’ * 


But the Celt, by making use of myths ‘to express 
his philosophical doctrine, brought upon himself the 
charge of possessing no philosophy. 

1-The notion, common: since the days of neo-Platonism, that 
the myth is the appropriate form in which to symbolise truths, 
too-sublime for rationdl comprehension, is entirely foreign to Plato.” 
Plato, A. E. Taylor, 95. 

® Plato—A. E. Taylor, p. 90. * City of the Soul, p. 61. 
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I think it well to call a witness’ who expresses 


. exactly what is necessary, and what I should myself, 


at this point like to say regarding Platonic Eschatology. 
“The as yet unembodied soul is pictured in the 


Phaedrus under the figure of a charioteer borne on a 


car drawn by two winged steeds (spirit and appetite), 
in the train of the great procession of the gods, whose 
goal, as they move round the vault of heaven, is that 
‘ place above the heavens’ where the eternal bodiless 
ideas may be contemplated in all their purity. The 
soul which fails to control its coursers sinks to earth, 
‘loses its wings,’ and becomes incarnate in a mortal 
body, forgetting the ‘ imperial palace whence it came.’ 
Its recollections may, however, be awakened by the 
influence of beauty, the only ‘Idea’ which 1s capable 
of presentation through the medium of the senses.” 

To treat of the subject of this article at all respect- 
ably one must first adequately grasp’ this presentation 
of Plato’s doctrine, especially the words which I have 
quoted above. Professor Taylor proceeds :—‘ Love 
of beauty rightly cultivated develops into love of 
wisdom, and of all high and sacred things ; the ‘ wings’ 
of the soul thus begin to sprout once more. - After 
our earthly life is over, there follows a period of re- 
tribution for the good and evil deeds done in the body, 
and, when that is ended, the choice of a second bodily 
life. The soul which has thrice in succession chosen 
the worthiest life, that of the lover of wisdom, is 
thereafter dismissed to life, unencumbered by the 
body, in spiritual converse with heavenly things. 
For others, a pilgrimage of ten thousand years, composed 
! Plato.—A. E. Taylor, p. 90, 91, 92. 
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of ten bodily lives with the. period of one thousand ~ 
year’s retribution after each life, is necessary before the 
soul can become fully ‘ winged’ and return to her 
first station in the heavens. In the Republic' Plato 
professes to describe by the mouth of a witness brought 
back from the world of the dead what happens at 
one of the times of incarnation succeeding upon the 
close of a period of retribution. |The assembled souls, 
some returning from rewards in heaven for the good 
deeds of their last incarnate life, others ascending 
from a purgatorial prison-house (both here and in the 
Phaedo, Plato provides for the unending punishment 
only of one or two hopelessly bad malefactors on a 
colossal scale), are mustered before the thrones of the 
Fates and bidden to choose, each for himself, a life 
from a number of lives which are placed before them.” 
Later he says :—‘‘ According to the tastes and dis- 
positions of the individual soul, and to the degree of 
wisdom they have derived from philosophy or from 
experience, they make their choice, and this, once 
made, is irrevocable. In this process a soul which has 
inhabited a human body may come to be incarnate 
in that of, some animal of qualities akin to itself, or, 
vice versa, a soul which dwelt last in an animal body 
may become that-of a human being at its next birth.”’? 

I shall avail myself of two quotations from which 
to illustrate the main difficulty of investigation in the 
Eschatological region of Celtic mythology. This 
difficulty arises from the fact that in the first instance 

‘Book 10.—The man was an Armenian called Er. 


*The almost uncanny resemblance between this statement 
and the legend of Tuan MacCarell deserves consideration. 
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the Otherworld is marked by two characteristics, #.¢., 
it possesses a spiritual and physical side ; .and in the 
second place, that it contains, side by side apparently, 


good and evil personages. 
To illustrate the spiritual and -physical character- 
istic the following comment is valuable :—‘‘ The con- 


ception which the Irish formed of their Happy Other- 
world resembled in substance the ideas which’ most 
other nations held upon the subject, but their de- 
scriptions of it are frequently remarkable for a poetry, 
a vivid sense of beauty. For all that, however, they 
do not always reject the grosser—it would, perhaps, 
be more just to call them the simpler—pleasures which 
would naturally appeal to the healthy imaginations 
of a people addicted to a vigorous and somewhat rude 
way of life.”’' 

And to illustrate the fact that in the Celtic Other- 
world, evil and good personages rubbed shoulders to- 
gether, the same author may be quoted :—‘ The 
Otherworld of the ancient Irish possessed no Tartarus ” 
—how like Plato! ‘Malignant powers, indeed, there 
were in plenty ; not to speak of a multitude of hags 
and witches, giants and ogres, goblins. and spectres: 
the divine personages themselves often display a very 
sinister side of their character, while not uncommonly 
a brilliant chief or radiant lady of the Tuatha de 
Danaan would be brother or sister to. a hideous ‘and 
savage hag or giant. In like manner the Irish Wonder- 
land could show, alongside of its enchanted raths and 
Elysian pleasances, scenes of a widely different kind ; 
seas and lakes haunted by terrible monsters, weird 

' The Irish Precursor of Dante—C. S. Boswell, p. 122. — 
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forests, and gloomy, perilous glens, although, it is true, — 
: this side of the picture is treated much less fully than 
the other. Nevertheless, there is no strict line of 
demarcation between the two, which exist side by side, 
as might the deserts and fertile regions of the same 
country.” ' 

I shall deal with this difficulty later, and hope to 
show how scholars have treated of it. But it must 
be borne in mind that a philosophical explanation of 
the Eschatological Myths has not been considered by 
these investigators.” 

Skene assures us that the belief of the Celt in a 
future life was extremely vivid, and he says that the 
chief characteristic of this belief was life in the body 
after death in another region. This is, of course, 
the orbis alius of Lucan. © For MacCulloch points 
out that the orbis ahus is certainly not the Celtic 
Elysium. ‘‘ That Elysium never appears in the 
tales as a land of the dead. It is a land of 
gods and deathless folk, who are not those who have 
passed from the world by death. Mortals may reach it 
by favour, but only while still in life.” * 

And Renach puts the matter beyond dispute -by 
his careful investigation. He discusses the phrase 
of Lucan “‘in orbe alio,’’ which he says does’ not mean 
‘another world,’ but another region of this world. ‘ 
And that region, as- MacCulloch says, “was not a 
gloomy state, rather it resembled the Egyptian Aaly, 
with its rich and varied existence.”’ 

‘ The Irish Precursor of Dante, p. 129-130. 

* Four Ancient Books of Wales.—A. F. Skene, i. 370. 

5 Religion of the Ancient Celts, 341. 

* Revue Celtique, xxii. 447, S. Renach. 
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The presence of a ship-mark at New Grange, and 
that of a clearer ship-mark at Dowth, might, which I 
know as the result of personal investigation, make 
us suspicious regarding the apparent relationship 
between Celtic and Egyptian regions of the dead. It 
is possible, though not likely, that these marks were 
made long after the tumuli were constructed. It is 
also possible that a theory regarding the condition of 
the dead was derived from the prehistoric people who 
built the tumuli. But, in any case, the comparison 
between the Egyptian and Irish world of the dead is 
possible as regards one characteristic alone. Mac- 
Culloch expresses this characteristic for me :—‘‘ But 
of all races of antiquity outside. Egypt, the Celts 
seem to have cherished the most ardent belief in the 
world beyond the grave, and to have been preoccupied 
with its joys.””' 

We have already seen that the Druids were philoso- 
phers rather than anything else. They were teachers, 
at whose schools the student was required to remain 
for twenty years. And this fact should be remembered 
if we are to emerge from the Celtic Otherworld with any 
reasonable theory as to its nature. The: Druids were 
the people who imparted the myths of the Otherworld. 
Life in the body after death was “‘ taught as a doctrine 
by the Druids,”’ and this “ made it the admiration = 
classical onlookers.”* _ 

’ And now we pass to chaos of a sort. ‘“ But 
besides this belief there was another, derived from the 
ideas of a distant past, that the dead lived in the grave 
' Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 333. | 
2 Ibid., p. 333. 
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—the two conceptions being concomitant. And 
there may also have been a certain degree of belief 
in transmigration.’ Although the Celts believed that 
the soul could exist apart from the body, there seems 
to be no evidence that they believed in the future 
existence of the soul as a shade.’”” Cuchulain’s appear- 
ance at the bidding of Saint Patrick, is the classical 
example of this. He came forth as if he were alive 
and vigorous. “‘‘ His hair was thick . . . in his head 
his. eye gleamed—redder than a ruby his lips.’’? 

Now here is a snare for the unwary ; and before I 
proceed let me call attention to what this passage 
signifies. | It was necessary that Cuchulain’s appear- 
ance should correspond with Saint Patrick’s orthqdoxy. 
He called him from Hell as a warning to others. Con- 
sider that. Then, take away from the scene what 
Saint Patrick’s presence demanded; and what is 
left? What, but Cuchulain, the son of Luch. If 
Cuchulain had been a pure Milesian it is quite possible 
that he might have appeared as a stag. But he was 
the son of the ‘Hyperborean Apollo,’ and his appear- — 
ance from the Otherworld was like unto his entry into 
battle, the same brightness of the flesh—verily a godlike 
transformation. To my thinking it is difficult to 
suppose that Cuchulain came, save from among the ~ 
Tuatha. De Danaan, from the company of his father’s 
people, whose dwelling was in Ireland, from the company 
of those who_had left the Western Elysium and come 
to Ireland. 

'] deal elsewhere with Dr. MacCulloch’s reluctance to admit 
this doctrine. 

* Cuchulain Saga—E. Hull, 293. 
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I shall proceed to consider the apparent further 
difficulties of the Celtic Eschatology. _MacCulloch tells 
us that the ordinary dead rose in the body, and not as 
ghosts. But the ordinary dead were not sons of 
Apollo. Their graves were homes in which they lived. 
The dead would perform the ordinary occupations of 
the house and field, and would eat with the living or 
avenge themselves upon them. In one curious 
Breton tale a dead husband visited his wife, and she 
bore him a child, because, as he said, ‘sa comple 
de enfants’ was,not complete.' 

Could there possibly, one asks, be any reason or 
system in this extremely complex- Otherworld ? 

On the principle of the first step on the downward 
path, I shall say that, in my opinion; we are con- 
fronted here with no eschatological chaos whatever. 
It will be wiser to offer what seems to me the solution 
on philosophical lines, and then illustrate .my theory. 

What, in the first place, does the Otherworld con- 
tain? It contains three states or conditions, which 
are as follows :— 

(1) The Western Elysium, a place where no evil 
thing can come, where there is no sorrow ; to which the 
dead do not go; which represents perfect happiness 
and perfect beauty, and from which the Tuatha De 
Danaan came to Ireland. The living, who are worthy, 
may reach this place, but not the dead ; nor, as already 
stated, may a man reach it through the portals of the 
grave. 

' Religion of the Ancient Celis, p. 339. Larminie, 31; Le 
Braz., ii. 146, 159, 161, 184, 257 (the role of the dead husband is 
usually taken by a ludin or follet, Luzel, Veillees Bretons, 79) ; 
Rev. des. Trad. Pop. ii. 269; Ann. de Bretoque, viii. 514. 
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(2) The permanent and unchanging reality of the 
Tuatha De Danaan in Ireland, who enjoy perpetual 
youth and happiness ; and side by side with them the 
world of evil personages occupying the same region, 
and almost touching elbows with them. To this 
region the dead Milesian who is worthy may go. 

(3) The land of the dead, which is just the land of 
the living, where the dead are not ghosts, but remain 
in the flesh, and associate with the living. Remember 
the soul which Plato describes as having forgotten the 
‘imperial palace whence it came.’ 

And now I offer my theory in explanation of these 
three states or conditions of the Celtic Otherworld. . 

(1) The Western Elysium is, surely, the Idea of 
perfect beauty. That is its characteristic. - Justice 
dwells there in perfection, for, as stated in the story of 
the Milesian invasion, among the Tuatha De Danaan 
no judgment was required to be delivered. Beauty, 


-as Plato explained, was the only ‘Idea’ which was 


capable of presentation through the medium of the 
senses. And so to this Western Elysium the worthy 
might attain in this life. Having attained to Ideal 
Beauty in its fullness, if, on returning to their land, 
they stepped upon its soil, they became a heap of ashes, 
or of an extravagant age, withered and shrunken. 
Because, of course, the man who comprehends what™ 
philosophy has to offer must regard the earth as dust ; 
time must lose its common meaning, and his body must 
become merely a covering which, considered from the 
worldly standpoint, cannot possess permanent value. 
Space must lose for him its crude meaning. 

(2) The Tuatha De Danaan who left the Western 
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Elysium and dwelt in Ireland are representative of the 
Idea of perfect Beauty in contact with mankind, ' 
therefore in contact with ugliness and evil of the spirit. 
That explains the puzzling condition of evil and ugly 
things in the same region with the Tuatha De Danaan 
themselves. In this state the worthy may dwell. 

(3) The ordinary man goes on as he has begun, 
seeing no ideal beauty, apprehending no ‘ Idea’ of 
beauty. And eternity for him, to his thinking, is 
this life, in dwellings made with hands. He is tied 
to what he believes to be reality; and the world of 
sense, unenlightened by philosophy, is his reward. 
He cannot get beyond it. He is wrong, and willingly 
remains with those who have ‘lost their wings.’ It 
would be their lot, perhaps, to descend below the 
human form to that of beasts, as Tuan did, and then 
regain the human form once more. Tuan had no 
recollection of any life before that of the body; but 
after all, he is in accord with the doctrine of Plato ; 
for the soul which has “ lost its wings ’’ must become 
incarnate in a mortal body, “‘ forgetting ‘ the imperial 
palace whence it came,’ ”’ 

First of all we shall examine the Western Elysium, 
as described in the Voyage of Bran. I have rendered 
the following extracts into a style which is in accord 
with the spirit of the story. 

Now it came to pass that many kings were assembled 


‘Saint Patrick asked why a woman of the Tuatha De Danaan, 
who came to him in company with a man of the Milesians, was 
youthful and beautiful; and the man replied :—" She is of the 
Tuatha De Danaan who are unfading, and whose duration is per- 
ennial. I am of the sons of Milesius, that are perishable and fade 
away.”-—Silva Gadelica, O’Grady, ii. 204. 
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in the royal house, the strong gates being shut ; and 
behold a woman, a sojourner in strange lands, appeared 
before them that sat at meat. And none of the kings 
knew from whence the woman had come, neither did 
any know her name; and she sang a song upon the 
floor of the house unto Bran, the son of Forbal, saying : 
—* There-is an ancient tree, possessing blossoms, and 
upon the branches thereof the birds call.the hours ; 
yea, after their own manner, in harmony, they call 
together every hour. There is no wailing, neither 
4reachery ;. neither is there anything rough or harsh ; 
but sweet music filleth the ear in this land which is 
familiar, and where the soil is tended. This is the sign 
of Emain, uncommon and full of wonder ; and the sign 
thereof is that the land knoweth no sorrow, neither 
grief nor death; for sickness and decay have no 
habitation in its borders. It is a land of beauty, 
and very marvellous, everywhere lovely to behold ; 
and the vision thereof is as a fair country incomparable 
in its haze . . . In the great waters of the West there 
are thrice fifty Islands, and each one is larger than Erin. 
In the ages to come there shall be a great birth; but 
in a lofty palace it shall not be. A woman whose 
mate will not be known shall bare a son, and he will 
take unto himself the governance of many thousands. 
His rule hath neither beginning nor end. — He formed 
the world, and it is perfect. To him belongeth the 
earth and the sea. He fashioned the heavens. Woe 
unto the man who falleth under his displeasure ; but 
happy is he that hath a stainless heart. He shall 
cleanse the multitude under water that is pure; yea, 
he shall heal all your diseases. ~I speak not to every 
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one of you, though the marvel of which I speak hath 
been made known. Yet, of the multitude on the earth 
let Bran hear that portion of wisdom which hath been 
uttered unto him. . . . Sink not upon the bed of the 
sluggard, and let no strong wine overcome thee. But 
set out upon a voyage across the transparent sea ; 
and, peradventure thou mayest set thy feet upon the 
land of women. And it came to pass that the woman 
departed out of their midst, and they knew not whither 
she had gone. And’when the morrow was come, 
Bran set out upon the deep; and the number of men 
with him was one score and seven, in three companies, 
to each company nine men. And over each company 
was set one of the foster brothers and companions of 
Bran. And when he had been upon the sea for two 
days and two nights, behold a man in a chariot came 
unto him over the water. And he sang a song unto 
Bran; and revealed unto him that he was Manannan, 
the son of Lir. And he told him that he had felt 
constrained to journey towards Ireland after many 
years. .. And Manannan, the son of Lir, said unto 
Bran: ‘ We are from the beginning of creation, and 
old age hath not possessed us, neither is our end like 
unto those who dwell on the Earth. For this cause 
we expect not frailty, neither hath sin come among 
us.” ”” 

Bran and his companions reached the perfect land 
which has been described ; and after voyaging for a 
space, an episode to which I have referred, took place. 

Now it came to pass that one among them, even 
Nachtan, the son of Collbran, greatly desired to visit 
his home and his kindred ; and when the boat in which 
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he voyaged came nigh unto the shore, he leapt out of 
the boat; and behold, when he touched the soil of 
Ireland he became in a moment of time a heap of 
ashes, as it were a body that hath lain for many hun- 
dreds of years ‘in the earth. 

As to the age of this story, Professor Kuno Meyer 
has “ placed it among the oldest remains of Irish story- 
telling.”” With him, Professor Zimmer and Mr. 
Alfred Nutt are agreed. And as Mr. Nutt says: 
“ the agreement of two such scholars may be accepted 
as final.’” 

It must be remembered that such a tale as the 
Voyage of Bran would exist for many generations in 
memory only. I have quoted passages which have a 
distinctly Christian character, and partly on account 
of the existence of these passages, Mr. Alfred Nutt 
considers that the story was put into writing about 
the eighth century.’ 

But the original nature of the conception of the 
Western Elysium is clearly revealed, and sufficiently 
so, even in the few lines I have quoted for my purpose. 
I should like to think that the apparently prophetic 
character of the utterances might be accepted as 
evidence that the whole story was _ pre-Christian. 
Such a story, if in existence before the coming of 
St. Patrick, would go far to explain why the Irish 

’ Voyage of Bran, i. 135. 

2 Christianity must have been securely organised by the time 
the author of Bran’s Voyage wrote ; he could retell his pagan tale, 
lard it with Christian allusions, embellish it with loans from Latin 
Christian culture, without any sense of incongruity, and this could 


hardly be done, I take it, before the eighth century, to the middle 
of which we may, provisionally, assign his work.’’—Ibrd. i. 142. 
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accepted Christianity without putting its givachers 
to death. 

This article already contains sufficient evidence 
regarding the state of things in what Mr. Rolleston 
calls “ the spiritual Ireland,” the permanent and un- 
changing reality of the Tuatha De Danaan. I pointed 
out elsewhere that ‘‘ those among the Milesians who 
were worthy might ‘‘ mate and dwell” with the Danaan ; 
and that to the region which they inhabit ‘the dead 
Milesian who is worthy may go.” There is an episode 
which sheds illumination on this state of things, and I 
shall particularise it before Iconclude. But in passing, 
it is worth noting that the resemblance between this 
episode and Plato’s doctrine becomes quite remarkable. 
“ The soul,’”’ according to Plato,“ which fails to control 
its coursers sinks to earth, ‘loses its wings.’’’ We 
have already seen that Manannan, the son of Lir, the 
Celtic Neptune, was voyaging towards the shores of 
Ireland. He.had reason so to voyage. His lady, 
Fann, had proved unworthy, and had come to Ireland. 
There she mated with Cuchulain, the highest soul in 
the land. She took the form and body of a mortal ; 
because in that form Cuchulain could distinguish her, 
and so could his wife Emer; yet when her lord came 
to seek her, Cuchulain could not see him. I have 
already pointed out the great love which Cuchulain 
had for Emer his wife; but he deserted Emer for a 
season, and gave his love to Fann, the lady of Manannan, 
son of Lir; and as Mr. Alfred Nutt says, “A contest 
arose between the two, Fann and Emer, as to which 
should give up Cuchulain. The fairy queen yielded 
to the mortal, and she sang— 
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‘ Woe to give love to a person 
If he does not take notice of it ; 
‘It is better to be turned away 
Unless one is loved as one loves.’ 


But when Manannan was made aware of this he came 
' from the East to seek Fann, and no one perceived him 
but Fann, and great remorse seized upon her. She' 
sang a beautiful song, which I have attempted to 
render :— ‘ 

There was a time when he was precious unto me, 
even Manannan ruler over the lovely world: Yea, 
when I dwelt with the son of Lir in the glittering palace 
of Dun Inbir, we were certain that naught should 
separate us for ever. . . . But even now I behold him 
coming hither over the water, he who is the horseman 
of the crested sea ;. and none that is foolish can perceive 
him. To the std-dweller only is he visible as he 
cometh past us unto this place. : 

Cuchulain ‘was greatly favoured by being permitted 
on many occasions to visit the region of the sid-dwellers, 
the ‘ spiritual Ireland.’ ~ But countless Milesian heroes 
and heroines had contact with the Tuatha De Danaan, 
and the less desirable inhabitants of the ‘spiritual 
Ireland.’ Cuchulain in his early days had strange 
adventures.” And there is an episode which shows 
that the unworthy were banished from the company 
of the Tuatha De Danaan,* and in which visualised 
we see for us the Celtic Elysium once more. 


"bid. i. 156-157. 
"See Irish Precursor of Dante, 130-131. 
"Ibid. 136-137. 
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There is in existence an excellent illustration of the 
interest which the Tuatha De Danaan took in the doings 
of the great ones among the Milesians. Queen Meave 
assembled her forces to raid Ulster, and after consulting 
a wise man as to the chances of the conflict, she drove 
home in her chariot, and was stopped on the way by 
a lady of the Tuatha. De Danaan. 

Meave started up, and shaking off her reverie, 
in the dim twilight of the breaking dawn, close beside 
_ her chariot shaft, she saw a woman stand. .. Red asa 
fox-glove were her cheeks, and blue as the spring 
hyacinth beneath the forest trees her sparkling eyes. 
Like pearls her teeth shone white between her lips, 
and all her skin was fair as the white foam that darices 
on the wave. Around her fell; in waving folds of 
green, a cloak such as the fairy women wear, which 
hides them from the eyes of mortal man. But while 


she looked . . . on the maid, astonished at her lovely . 


face . . Meave saw her garment change to dusky 
red. And in the dimness she perceived that the 
maiden held a sword, such as a mighty man of.war 
might wield. And from the point blood dropped, and 
one by one the drops fell on the queen, till all her cloak 
and garments, and the chariot floor ran red with 
streams of blood. 

“Girl,” cried the queen at last, “‘ what doest thou 
here, and who and what art thou?” 

“IT am a woman of the* fairy race,” the maid 
replied; ‘“‘ and I come to-night to tell thee of thy 
fortunes, and the chances that shall befall thee and thy 
hosts upon this raid that thou dost make on Ulster.” 

*Cuchulain, by Eleanor Hull, p. 20 and 21. 
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As to the state of the ordinary dead, who live in 
the body in their graves, and move unchanged among 
men, the facts already given are sufficient for my 
purpose; and the details which I have supplied else- 
where regarding warriors who guard the homes which 
they once inhabited, standing fully-armed in the 
grave, may be added to the evidence which this article 
contains. 


A. NEWMAN. 
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T is said that a poor man _ struggling with ad- 
versity is a sight for the gods. Certain 
it is that adversity tends to reveal the true 

_ character of an individual; and though 
there is a common feeling against the 
propriety of hitting a man when he is down, 

there can be no great harm done if we limit our at- 
tentions to a psychological study of the person who 
happens to be in that unenviable situation. At all 
events, there is no gainsaying the fact that adversity 
tests merit, just as circumstances of exceptional stress 
and difficulty reveal the worthlessness of particular 
characters. Scratch a philanthropist, and you will 
often find but a miser. Turn the Lime-light off 
Lloyd George, and the normal ray discovers him to be 
nothing but a Primrose League Knight in flimsy 

England, and Englishmen in general, are, just now, 
rather down in the mouth ; and not to take advantage 
of that fact so as to base thereon some brief essays 
towards a psychological study of certain aspects of 
the character of both, would seem to be a culpable 
neglect of the wise dispensations of Providence. Doubt- 
‘Jess, nations and peoples, as mere individuals, are 
. Chastised for their good. But, the benefit so com- 
municated we are not to regard as being-solely designed 
for the privileged recipients of the stripes. Even the 
assembled “‘ gods’”’ should not be above learning a 
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useful lesson. or two from the spectacle of virtue 
labouring under adversity, or sham merit receiving a 
sound trouncing at the hands of fickle fortune. — 

I propose to begin this essay at the very beginning. 
After-the-war contingencies are exceeding vogueish 
nowadays; and I apprehend that, when the war 
shall have come to an end, one of these, whose name is 
legion, will take effect in a general tendency to’ probe 
to the first beginnings of things. So far, then, as in 
me lies, I propose to take Dame Fashion by her toupée. 

Of course, the original trouble with England was, 
or is, that ever she quitted Germany. She should 
have remained where she was made, and have politely 
declined the invitation of those foolish early Britons. 
Cutting oneself off from kith and kin, as those Jutes 
and Anglo-Saxons did, is always wretched policy. 
Sooner or later, mischief is bound to come of it, as has. 
happened to our English neighbours, who not only 
thereby sacrificed the moulding, disciplining, and 
educating influence of their kinsman of modern Ger- 
many, but, in consequence of the present war, now 
find themselves a nation without a pedigree—without 
a pedigree such as they can boast of. For, in this 
latter respect, are they not now situated ’twixt the devil 
of their “ Hunish” origin, and the deep-sea of a 
detested Celticism? Like the fox that roamed the 
woods, seeking to persuade his kind that a tail-less_ 
reynard was worth a dozen other having such a member, 
so do these English now roam the genealogical and 
racial wilds, boasting sourly that a people’s origin is 
no great matter. They have spurned. their German 
ancestry; they have made a bonfire of their racial 
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boats, without, of course, providing for their altered 
circumstances, save in that manner, and in that fashion, 
which seems natural to them as a people—invoking 
the god of Muddles, and leaving the rest to luck or 
chance. Who will have them? The Celts seem 
backward bidders, and cousin Slav is too far off. 

I remember reading somewhere or other about a 
certain Roman Emperor who prepared a great feast, 
to which he invited representatives of the various 
nations that paid tribute to imperial Rome. -A 
short time before the hour fixed for the feast, the 
Emperor and his court journeyed to the place where the 
banquet was to be held, in order that he might see 
that the preparations and the arrangéments made 
were such as he, the ruler of a mighty empire, could 
approve. Imagine his astonishment when, on 
arriving at the banqueting place, he saw certain of 
the seats that had been set aside for the entertainment 
of the foreign guests, already filled. Hastily, he 
demanded the instant presence of the officer charged 
with the conduct of the feast, and indignantly enquired 
of him who these fellows were. It appears they were 
the ancestors of some of our pushing Teutons of to-day. 
Alarmed lest they should be assigned no seats at all 
at the banquet, or determined to occupy the first at 
the board, they had arrived in strength hours before 
the feast was announced to begin. 

I cannot find that the Jutes and Anglo-Saxons 
carried with them from Germany to Britain anything 
worth having. According to their own historians, 
they were the merest savages when they arrived— 
great gluttons and _ obeer-bibbers, contemptible 
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| pagans, despisers of learning and politeness, nasty 


im their persons, and correspondingly dirty and 
uncouth as to their manners and customs. But 
one thing they brought with them, which, if 
not to be reckoned to them as a positive virtue, 
does something to relieve the gloom of an other- 
wise very depressing picture ; and that was, a strong 
sense of humour. Thus, to bite off a friend’s nose 
in a sudden sally of wit was a frequent practice among 
this humorous people. Moreover, as regards the 
prosecution of a jest, and their attachment to those 
that ranked as excellent among them, they always. 
showed a truly Teutonic tenacity. They were much 
given to repeating the same joke, and clung to it, 
jealously and fiercely, no matter how ancient and 
fish-like it might be—a very excellent trait, which some 
writers are in doubt whether to ascribe to a certain 
diffidence or hesitancy (certain scribes even go so far 
as to hint at difficulty) which they experienced as 
regards the uttering of new ones, or to this people’s 
well-known attachment to the institutions of their 
ancestors. For my part, however, I am disposed 
to think that the characteristic in question takes its 
rise from the two sources which I have indicated. 
Judging by his theatre and his professedly humorous 
publications, the modern Anglo-Saxon finds jesting 
a somewhat painful matter; but once he has laid 
hold on a good jest, his fidelity and attachment to it, 
whether it be his own or somebody else’s, are something 
extraordinary to behold. When so provided or 
equipped, he greatly resembles his national bull-dog, 
which, as everyone knows, will simply not let go. 
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' Neither will the average Englishman let go, so = as 


their is a single laugh to be worried out of the carcase 
of that unfortunate joke, 

In this matter of jesting, it is surprising to see how 
nicely and faithfully the modern Englishman conforms 
to his original type. He has the same relish for old 
jokes, and experiences, apparently, the same diffidence 
about starting new ones, which his ancestors before 
him laboured under. For instance, no joke or jest 
among the English is nowadays more popular than that 
which hinges on the Scotsman who complained 
because he had not been in London a week before he 
was called on to part with a sixpence.- I believe 
that this now venerable joke was originally coined by a 
native of this country. Scotsmen are apt to reflect 
on one another in this particular fashion, which | 
suppose to be a manifestation of the well-known Celtic 
propensity to satire ; but, whatever its place of origin 
may be, the jest to which I allude has gone 
down mightily with the English. JI? is now years old ; 
but, no matter, they tease and worry it just as much 
as ever they did, In a certain sense, and in no 
small measure, it is become the National Jest of 
modern Merry England, Its peripatetics exceed the 
peripatetics of Plato and Aristotle rolled into 
one, and are a deal more prolific than ever they 
were; but this is not all. The jest has been 
brought to bed of a plethora of twins, which, the 
patent, if sorry, offspring of the mother-joke, now 
roam the English popular press in shoals, begging an 
alms, as it were, to keep them going and patch their 
Tags, and receiving their-prayed-for meed in the laughs 
and smiles of the English wits. 
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Now, obviously, a joke is a joke; and no sane 
Scotsman will grudge the English, or any other people, 
a merry jest, even though its purport should be a 
sarcasm at their own expense. Indeed, when this 
particular joke of the Scotsman fallen among 
English thieves first went the rounds in this country, 
we all laughed vastly at it. Even when it crossed the 
Border, and the English laid hold on it, exploiting it 
for all it was worth—and of its value, in a humorous 
point of view, we were the best judges since the makers . 
and the most concerned—we, although already becgme 
a trifle wearied of it, readily and good-naturedly joined 
in the resultant laugh. But that was years ago now ; 
and we are waxing passing tired of that originally 
good joke, more especially as, in English hands, it has 
given rise to a crop of others, which, lacking the merit 
of the wit that graced the first, ring as many stupid 
changes as there are silly jokes on the supposed ex- 
cessive parsimony of Scotsmen, their slavish worship 
of the Golden Calf, and general nearness and meanness 
with regard to. money. 

Now, when this wretched war shall be brought 
to its predestined end, I hope much that, amidst 
the welter of figures and statistics which that event 
will doubtless bring to pass, there will be found some 
at least relating to the vast sums of money which, 
from first to last of that affair, and in consequence 
thereof, voluntary effort shall have raised in Scotland. 
If the statistics for which I plead are given, I think 
it will be found that, in proportion to her wealth and 
population, our country’s generosity, as expressed in 
terms of money, cuts no bad figure, to say the least of it. 
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At all events, certain I am of this, that, omitting all 
consideration of the future, Scotland’s past generosity, 
as regards the financing of the thousand and one chari- 
table schemes and institutions which the war has set 
on foot, is more than sufficient by a million times to give 
the lie to this offensive and out-worn English jibe about 
the “stinginess’”” of Scotsmen, their greed, and 
overwhelming love of money. 

Another serious trouble with England and English- 
men.in general is, that they are desperate bad allow- 
ancers of circumstances. The nation are not so much, 
perhaps, deliberate hypocrites as, for the most part, 
arrant humbugs, in their political dealings with other 
peoples. A hypocrite I take to be a person who pre- 
tends to something which he is not; who affects a 
virtue which he does not possess. A humbug, on the 
other hand is, in the sense in which I here employ the 
word, one who, possessing something which he himself 
esteems, grudges its use by someone else; or, having 
a particular quality or virtue, refuses to recognise 
the same in other people. So long as the Englishman’s 
regard for abstract truth and right does not conflict 
with his own interests, his attitude towards these things 
is, as a rule, correctness itself. Let us be fair, and 
candidly acknowledge that the Englishman has taken 
the right side as regards many a question touching 
which he was at perfect liberty to embrace the wrong. 
But, whilst the Englishman has often been very useful 
in this way, he has frequently been guilty of great 
disservice to humanity in another. For, where his 
own interests are eoncerned, he is far too apt to allow 
his strong sense of them, fortified by his prejudices, 
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to rule his heart and head, to the prejudice of principles 
to which he is only too ready and willing to give a 
loose, provided he can do so at someone else’s expense, 
or, at all events, without seriously jeopardising his own 
interests. He has a smart knack, too, of ‘investing 
causes and questions which directly or indirectly tend 
to his own ultimate advantage with a halo of pious 
disinterestedness of almost Scriptural brilliance, by 
which, whether he intends it or not, he is very apt to 


deceive even the elect themselves. His present 


rampant affection for Small States is a case in point. 
The principle on which that so great love and yearning 
are based is sound enough. It is an honour and a 
credit to all that indulge it; but, when we come to 


look a little narrowly into things, we shall find, I fear, ° 


that the English liaison of the present time, as the 
Russian of the year 1877, is a singular mixture of 
business and passion. In other words, as Russia, 
in the year I have mentioned, designed. to “ liberate ” 
just where her interests carried her compassion and her 
affections, so now does England propose to rescue 
and to rehabilitate precisely in those quarters, and in 
those quarters alone, in which her national interests are 
obviously at stake. A courtship which is the plain 
result of a conjunction of interest and amatory senti- 
ment is never heroic in the eyes of those who are 
learned in the qualities that go to make a “ grand 
passion.” The Englishman should beware of this 
little failing of his ; it undoubtedly tends to exaggerate 
the spots which enemies pretend to discern in that 
sun. Moreover, principles and fundamentals which 
have been loosed on an implicit understanding that 
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they shall settle abroad, have, like curses, an incon- 
venient habit of returning home to roost. 

It is sometimes objected to certain people that they 
have a tendency to cry out before they are hurt. 
Though by no means a strictly musical people, it 
must be allowed that the English nation possesses a 
fine body of voice, judging by the vituperative efforts 
of their popular press. And not only are they fine 
songsters, in the sense that they are gifted with an 
extraordinary power of raising the national voice, 
but the melody which they create is apt to anticipate 
the event. It is true that some critics pretend to 
discern in this what they allege to be excessive 
tendency to exercise the lungs, evidence of a certain 
want of balance and dignity in the modern English 
character. They assert that the old English people 
were better at deeds than they were at words, and that 
their descendants of to-day have reversed the time- 
honoured procedure. For my part, I disclaim all 
special knowledge as to how the matter really stands. 
Obviously, this is one of those domestic questions 
which, despite the Party Truce, the English may 
safely be left to decide for themselves; but if there 
is any serious difficulty about the matter, whether 
this arises from the present scarcity of competent 
historians in England, or recent shipments of so many 
mouth-organs out of that country, I would suggest 
that a Royal Commission, consisting of Lord North- 
cliffe, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, and Sir Thomas Beecham 
be forthwith formed, with a view to determining the 
rights and wrongs of the problem. 

There is, I believe, a Latin saying to the effect 
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that those that the gods design to destroy they first 
make mad.. I have noticed a very similar tendency 
among English people. At all events, they are very 
apt to set down as mad those that dislike and despise 


‘them. There was the ‘“ Mad Mullah,” who gave 


them a déal of trouble in the Soudan not many years 
ago ; and-some of the English friends of the late Sir 
Roger Casement, casting about for excuses for his 
turning Irish Nationalist, and (possibly) for their own 
acquaintance with him before he threw off the 
mask, publicly affirmed that he was undoubtedly 
mad. I remember, too, that; when the late Mr. 
O’Donovan Rossa died, a statement appeared in the 
English press (which, of course, was entirely erroneous) 
that before that patriot expired he gave his blessing 
to England and all her works—the implication being, 
of course, that for any one to die, that had hated her, 
unreconciled to her, was a contingency too monstrous 
to be entertained for a moment. Doubtless, in this 
latter case there was no particular necessity to impute 
madness to the misguided Irishman I have named. 
His life-long hostility to, and dislike of, England, was 
quite sufficient proof of his vicious and incurable 
insanity. To brand him publicly as mad was, there- 
fore, plainly superfluous. The important thing to 
noise abroad was, that he had risen from his death-bed 
to fall, as it were, on the neck of John Bull, confessing 
his crimes, and praying to be restored, though it were 


but at the last hour, to the sorrowful, rather than to 


the offended, bosom of that magnanimous but, so far 
as the “ wild Irish ” are concerned, much misunderstood 


personage. 
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But though, no doubt, it is, for any nation or people 
that is so persuaded, an exceeding comfortable and 
comforting thought that they are invariably in the 
right, and that those that oppose and are hostile to 
them are mad, or incurably wicked, or both, yet I beg 
leave to remark that as even extraordinary righteous- 
ness is susceptible of abuse, if exerted out of due 
season, or without strict regard to the weaknesses and 
infirmities of the less highly sanctified vessels that 
encompass us, so also can this exceptional faculty 
which I have glanced at above be indulged with a 
loose that is really more harmful than it can justly 
be considered as productive of good. Even merit 
of that exalted and superfine kind which oné naturally 
associates with England and the English should, 
I humbly submit, occasionally stand upon the order of 
its going. Because the rest of the world has the 
misfortune to be born blind, mad, or charged with 
the original political sin of not invariably seeing eye 
to eye with that country is, I apprehend, no good 
reason why England should not occasionally descend 
from that cloud-capped pedestal to which the unani- 
mous suffrage of her people has ecstatically exalted 
her, and take her chance, as it were, among the vulgar 
herd on ground, rubbing shoulders with them, and 
condescending and unbending so far as graciously to 
admit that, perhaps, after all, there may be some few 
points of view other than, and not easy to be reconciled 
with, her own. 

I say, ‘“ more harmful than productive of good,”’ 
because that, it appears to me, is precisely what is 
bound to follow from such comments as I have seen, 
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The Trouble with England 
teuching the recent Irish Rising, that appeared, at 


the time, in a section of the English press—in that 


section or part of it, I regret to say, which nowadays 
has gained the ascendency in that country. I call to 
mind, in particular, an article that was recently pub- 
lished in the Review of Reviews, and to which the title 
of ‘‘ The Lie-Fed Rebellion” was given. The paper 
was written by a certain Major Stephens, whose portrait 
accompanies it; and I must say that a more unpre- 
possessing-looking blood-drop I have never clapped 
eyes on. But, why “ Lie-Fed Rebellion,” and the 
tirade of vulgar and senseless abuse which this person 
has thought it incumbent on him to attach to 
that gallant and chivalrous title? I am not here 
concerned with the question of whether or not the 
rebellion in question was justified. I refrain from ex- 
pressing an opinion either way, because these present 
observations are not concerned with that topic. But, 
dismissing that aspect of the matter altogether, what 
is the use, and where is the merit, of stigmatising 
as “ lie-fed,’”’ and so forth, an undertaking’ which, 
whether ‘“ mistaken” or not, took its rise from the 
purest political motives, and was headed by men of 
talent and remarkable worth of private character ? 
But our Major’s “ lie-fed,’’ and the rest of the whole 
sorry body of kindred hypotheses wherewith he seeks 
to bolster up his mean and extravagant title, is plainly 
but one example of many of the reflex action on a 
mind vain and illogical, trifling and uhdisciplined, 
wrought by the prevalent English creed that England 
and Englishmen can do no wrong. A rebellion aimed 
at England is, according to that creed, per se “‘ lie-fed,” 
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and all the silly rest of it. Lies must have been at 
the root of this particular one, because it occurred. 
There was no grievance in Ireland against England. 
There could be none, because the English presence 
in that country forbids the idea. No, puffed up by 
lies—the Major would appear to be a little uncertain 
as to whether these were all imported from Germany, 
or were partly manufactured at home—and inflamed 
by base ingratitude towards England, these rebellious 
Irishmen rushed headlong to their doom, and 
condemnation by the “ breezy’’' kinsman of “my 
cousin the Marquis Dreux de Brezé’”’ and sometime, 
purveyor of news to the English Government. There 
is a respectable tradition to the effect that, when the 
rains descended and the Flood came, the MacNeil and 
his kinsmen of that day embarked in their own ark. 
Had there been Teutons agog in those times, they would 
assuredly have deposed Noah from’ his command, 
and tried to ram and sink the sister ship. That 
venerable legend, and the commentary I have made 
on it, strikingly illustrate the essential difference 
between the Celtic and Teutonic temperaments; and 
it is that “ trouble ’’ which is at the root of the English, 
as the German, unpopularity. 


A ScoTtTisH ARTISAN. 


+I regret to be obliged to explain this pun. The Major's 
style is, if vulgar, “ distinctly breezy.” 





Some Aspects of the Celt in 
James M'‘Neil Whistler 


a =) HAT James M‘Neil Whistler ever, even in 
it figaz/ his dreams, beheld the Hebrides, is not 
on record, but of the strong Hebridean 
strain in his blood there can be no doubt. 
P Of the “ brood of the Conquerors ’’— 
to biniiog the language of. Haldane M‘Fall—he 
boasted the Celtic strain. 

What Whistler had of romance—the’ words are 
his own—of poetry, of mystery, of dignity in his 
sense of form, and loveliness in his conception of colour; 
he drew, not from his New England parentage, but 


from her whose origin is to be sought in the mist-~ 


enveloped isles which form our Hebrides. 

_- His mother was of the M‘Neils of Barra. The 
blood of a race suffers no embargo by linear demarca- 
tion ; and it is not easy of dilution. The migration 
across the Atlantic affected it little, and the subsequent 
straining in the Whistlerian sieve deprived it of little 
of the red corpuscle that composed the Celtic strain. 
In the blend of Puritanism and perfervid Celticism, 
which emerged in the person of James M‘Neil Whistler, 
there was little of the Puritan left in the-make up. 
His truculent bearing on Parisian boulevard or 
Piccadilly pavement had no suggestion of the heavy 
tread of the pilgrim Father. The cloak he flung 
with the grace of the hidalgo over his a shoulder 
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might have been the plaid of his ancestors; and the 
cockatrice-like glare which preceded the swift onslaught 
in the fight he so much loved, bore no resemblance 
to the mild glance of the New England presbyter. 

The spirit of Whistler was Celtic ; he loved victory, 
and ill brooked defeat, No galleon would ever have 
carried him, a protesting sectary, to peaceful isles for 
conscience sake, or, if it had, he would assuredly have 
established heresy, and cast creeds and formulae 
from their thrones. 

For him, it was Whistler or the sword. The fiat 
of the Academy was, in his view of it, a disarming act, 
and he girded and arrayed himself right valiantly 
for those who enunciated the decree. Routed he 
occasionally was, beaten never: Blows sufficiently 
heavy to telescope a stronger personality than his 
were frequently showered upon him, but with fine 
resilience he not only recovered from them, but re- 
turned three for the one he received. He revelled in 
dialectical horseplay. ~- When there was no trouble 
about, he, with true Celtic love of fight, made it, and 
the history of his feuds is as readable and as romantic 
as that of any clan-foray when “ blood was on the 
moon.” 

But, interesting as these characteristics are, and 
indicative though they may be of the fine combative 
fibre of the man, there are other traces of the Celt in 
James M‘Neil Whistler which command _ attention, 
since they have not been dealt with biographically. 

Much has been made of Whistler’s colour sense, 
and of the predominance of the tertiaries in his artistic 
gamut, traits that exposed him to the annoyance of 
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having the depreciatingly mean title of “a clever 
man within his own limitations” appended to his 
name. There is more in his partiality for the lower 
ranges in colour (a conspicuous characteristic of his 
work) than has been observed, or allowed, by his 
critics. | His colour sense was as much a matter of 
blood as his love of battle. Joseph Israels was once 
heard to say that the colouring of Scotland, and 
particularly that-of the Highlands, is as subtle and 
delicate as that of a wet pebble. Whistler’s ‘‘ schemes” 
were those of the wet pebble. Indeed, the pearly . 
greys with the faint flush of rose tint and lilac through 
them, bearing their suggestion of gold juxtaposed— 
his favourite “‘ scheme,”’—can be seen on any beach 
on our Western sea-board after the tide has fallen 
and the sun gone down. The choice, or rather pre- 
dilection, to which I refer, was constitutional in the 
artist. He confessed it himself; indeed the tendency 
was plain enough to make the confession superfluous. 
In his Venetian pieces and in his Valparaiso set, where 
some traces of the strong and more obvious colouring 
which is associated with the operations of nature in 
warmer climes might well be looked for, there is little 
of the fuller ranges in colouration which are necessary 
to express such aspects. Instinctively the crepus- 
cular effects captured him ; the soft greys of the half- 
light or the diaphanous screen of silver grey interposed 
itself between him and the objects portrayed by him 
so as to render them mysterious and ghost‘like m a 
ghostly envelopment.' In these. values we discern 

*The same tendency characterises Celtic literature. .“ Like 
the Japanese, the Celts were always quick to take an artistic hint ; 
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the wet grey mist that broods over our Western 
Islands and the Irish sea-board; out of which objects 
emerge like weird things of the night. It is this 
curtain of pearl which saved the Scottish School 
of Painting from.the laboured exactitudes and intri- 
cacies of Pre-Raphaelitism in England, since Whistler 
subserved form and objects to the broad effects of 
colour in atmosphere. And an innate feeling for 
such envelopment made Pre-Raphaelitism and its 
inharmonious arrangements of forms and objects and 
atmosphereless settings, not only — for Whis- 
tler, but detestable to him. 

Whistler turned his back on the ‘ies splendour 
of the sun in its zenith. For him, with characteristic 
solecism, the night was the better part of the day, 
and it was by choice that he wandered amid the 
labyrinth of quaint streets which made up his Battersea, 
when the sun and the distracting forms its light en- 


* hances and illumines, had passed for the time. It 


was then that he found those enchanted. palaces which, 
when the sun shone and men were awake and saw not, 
were the mere granaries, the chandleries, and store- 
houses of commerical London. In the nocturnal 
setting, the poor buildings in the mean streets assumed, 
in a magic envelopment, all the splendour of majesty, 
and hideous bridges took the lineament of the aqueduct 
or the Arc de Triomphe. I am not pushing matters 
too far when I link up, in temperament, the subjective 
sense in Whistler with that of the Gaelic bards of the 


they avoid the obvious and the commonplace ; the half-said thing 
to them, is dearest.’ —Introduction to Kuno Meyer’s Ancient Irish 


Poetry. 
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years that have gone. The great Celtic poets found. 


that night time provides the best stimulus to the 
imagination. Their weird romantic glens they peopled 
with an Olympus of fantastic beings ; and their deserted 
beaches, on the stones of which the foot falls with the 
monotonous solemnity of a dirge, they converted into 
strands upon which majestic creatures strode with 
giant feet in chase of the fabulous usurpers or the 
legendary harriers of their shores. For them, the 
lone birds which haunt such places, and which, when 
the night comes, perch themselves at the wave end 
of the sea, and bow their heads low to the stars, had 
personifications as ominous and mysterious as those 
of the deified tenants of the Halis of Tara. And the 
weird things of the night had, ‘tis no exaggeration 
to say, just the same haunting effect upon the sensitive 
and poetic soul of Whistler, with its marvellous capacity 
for adjustiveness and adaptability to circumstances. 

The teller of tales who rendered the leap of the war- 
horse as the span of the glen, and the breath of the 
animal’s nostril. as the lightning of Heaven, cared as 
much, or rather, as little, for the hard garish levelling 
light of day as did Whistler. All that the Saxon mind 
influenced by its love of literalness and exact statement 
is most prone to revere, he laughed to scorn. The 
sedate and even colouration of England, with its 
peaceful meadows illumined by the sun—the first 
cause of the landscape art and the songs : of that coun — 
—he disliked, because it is obvious; and he shunn 
the bosky lanes of England as religiously as he did its 
Academy. 

Whistler was mysteriousness personified ; his very 
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birth-place he shrouded in mystery, and he chose his. 
name merely because of its sound. Exactitude was. 
for him a cage against the bars of which the wings 
of the imagination constantly beat and fret. Truth 
and literalness, naked or clothed, he flung his hat 
at ; he only looked their way when some corner of the 
soft uplifted drapery suggested to him visions of the 
beauty of the form beneath. By suggestion, too, he 
laboured to convey his meaning in his work, and not 
by complete statement. He spoke primarily to the 
imaginations of men, because he knew that to the 
half-told tale the hearer is obliged to construct an 
ending. By suggestion he not only spoke but heard. 
The themes to which he ultimately gave expression on 
canvas hailed from sources which were uricertain 
in their origin. He himself blown, as it were, across 
the London streets like some adventurdus butterfly 


of a summer day, alighted on the subject matter of - 


his art as daintily, almost as casually, as the seed that 
is borne on the wind finds its way to earth. 

In the buttérfly’s wing he found orpiment of purple 
and gold, and suggestions of palaces of alabaSter, the 
pillars of which were set on gems which blazed with the 
effulgence of the sun. The peacock’s tail, and the 
rocket falling at night like rain of molten gold, were as 
suggestive to him from the point of view of subject- 
matter as the storied masterpieces of the Academicians 
which hung in all the glory of their highly varnished 
expensiveness on the walls of the Academy—the 
palatial town residence of English Art. 

When Whistler alighted on London, or, as the facet 
has been expressed, when he “ discovered London for 
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Aspects of the Celt in Whistler 
Art,” pre-Raphaelitism was the artistic decalogue of 
England, and John Ruskin was the Moses who carried 
the tablets of the law. Ready-made for him, as it 
were, was the enemy—ignoble embodiment, in the 
art by which he wished to express himself, of all his 
soul detested—and he went up against them, determined 
to pursue them to their utter discomfiture. 

Temperamentally, pre-Raphaelitism seemed to him 
to be lacking in all that he instinctively felt to 
be beautiful, and all that he was logically right in 
contending for. Edward Caird said that objects 
could only be located through the infinite—that the 
- world, as such, could only be thought of or approached 
mentally through the space which enveloped it; and 
Whistler in Art felt and demonstrated to be true that 
which Caird claimed to be true in moral philosophy. 

Whistler’s objects were all suspended in their-own 
envelopment: His audience beheld, through the 
atmosphere generated by the artist’s genius, the 
objects which inspired him, whether those objects 
were his own mother, his model ‘‘ Maud,” or-the 
Sage of Chelsea. Characterisation he detested. He 
made no inventories of human peculiarities, and. he 
resented the cant phrases of the studios about getting 
the soul-of the sitter conveyed to the canvas, as much 
as he resented the fiats and dogmatisms of Mr. Ruskin 
and pre-Raphaelitism. He cared artistically as much 
(or as little) for the author of The French Revolution 
per se as he did for a premiére danseuse as such. How 
his sitters obtruded their respective forms upon him 
at the moment of depiction, and how the atmosphere in 
which they stood, or sat, affected the texture and hue 
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of cheek, hair, hands, eyes, and dress, etc., was his 
prime consideration. 

For this characteristic he has been smilies by 
those who contend that the sole function of Art in 
portraiture is to portray. _ That the Gothic counten- 
ance and rugged personality of Carlyle should have 
been regarded and treated by Whistler as an ‘‘ Arrange- 
ment in Black and Grey” was, to the Ruskins and 
Hamertons of the time, mere mountebankery in the 
painter—an art which was to them more in keeping 
with the circus than the studio. But, Whistler, despite 
the assertions of the critics, did really give due regard 
to the essentials in portraiture. Indeed, he did more 
than that, he respected also the atmosphere and 
surroundings in which his sitters moved and had their 
being. True to his feeling for the “ oneness of things,” 
he did not dissociate objects from their settings, and he 
searched industriously—often it must be confessed 
to the amazement and chagrin of those who expected 
and demanded in portraiture the hard and _ literal 
presentment of the sitter—for those elements of 
beauty in the surroundings which harmonised with the 
characteristics of the person he wished to portray. 

Sarasate, violin in hand, or Irving, in characteristic 
réle,—harmonious notes in an arrangement comprising 
the colour effect of atmosphere, articles of dress, 
and the background against which they were posed,— 
did not make for the customary map of the features 
and dress of either sitter ; the sort of portrait, in fine, 
which was the traditional portrait of the English 
Academy. Hence it was inevitable that there should 
have been some discontent and grumbling amongst 
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those whose ‘‘ convictions” were flouted. Neverthe- 
less, as complete mental transcripts of the persons 
portrayed, visualised with due regard to setting and 
envelopment, plus the beauty which the images re- 
ceived as they passed through the last alembic of the 
artist’s genius, those statements of Whistler’s bear 
emphatically the stamp of intrinsic beauty. 

In nothing that Whistler found for his hands to do, 
can we discern that inharmonious and unmelodigus 
rendering of colour which was all too common in the 
Art of those who comprised the English Academy of 
his day. Nor, fortunately, in Whistler's Art do we 
discern those distressing and wholly inartistic breaks 
in the colour sequences which were almost a stereotyped 
feature of the Art of his contemporaries. Harsh 
notes either in form or colour affected him almost 
as painfully as the scalpel of the surgeon would agonise 
am unanaestheticised patient. The wild reds and 
blues of the primaries in colouration, which commanded 
the aesthetic approval of the members of the Academy 
as “fine colour,” drove him im disgust as from a 
shambles; and if his neglect or scorn of the work of 
his. contemporaries, either in the English Academy, 
or the Society of British Artists, aroused their resent- 
ment, it must be said for him that his was essentially a 
temperamental aversion to their methods. His revolt 
was constitutional, and almost beyond his control. 

Professional venom and spite denounced him as one 
who painted in safe and. comparatively easy arrangements 
im colour manipulation, but there ean be little of the 
make-shift artist in the craft of the man who varies 
his schemes with the refinement and faultless loveliness 
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The Scottish Review 
characterising the work of Whistler. Examine ‘any 
one of his pictures. Their very titles suggest refine- 
ment, and they seem to exude a fragrance as sweet as 
that with which the flowers perfume the breeze. And 
in them we see none of the breaks in the syntheses that 
betray the presence of the imperfect colourist and 
halting craftsman. If he is painting symphonically, 
each note rings as true in its relationship to the others 
as those rendered by a skilful performer on a perfect 
musical instrument should do. Where he introduces 
discord by complementals, the balance is as true as 
that indicated by the beam when the weights are equal 
in the scales. His notes of pink, blue, or gold echo 
truthfully their complementals; and that faculty, 
more than the subject matter of a picture, reveals his 
extraordinary mastery over the ‘ psychology”’ ‘of 
paint. 

The poetry of things seldom evaded Whistler. 
The gnarled personality of the author of Sartor Resartus 
he invested with the peace and retrospection of age. 
The Campanile, or Black Lion Wharf; the Old Fried 
Fish Shops of Chelsea ; the serene and delicate contours 
in the portrait of his mother, are eloquent witnesses 
to the instinct which moved him, as swiftly and 
unerringly as the bee travels to the corolla of the 
flower, towards those elements that are. sublime in 
their artistic possibilities. 

Poet and romanticist first of all, Whistler was never 
led astray from his true function as am artist by the 
prosaic, the literary, or the obvious. The sensuousness 
of his brush stroke was as personal as the eclecticism 
that made him master of the beautiful in his themes ; 
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and, having mzde his choice from the itinerary of 


nature, his method of transcription, and his interpre- 
tation of his subject, were cohesive elements in a com- 
pleted scheme, long before he essayed to produce his 
impressions. The premier coup, as such, or. mere 
cleverness, technical bravura or charlatanry whatso- 


ever—these things had no attraction for him in his Art.. 


The complete rendering of the visualised transcript 
from nature, bearing the atmosphere and colour con- 
ception of his mind, alone obsessed him; and form, 
design, colour, and impasto were, one and always, 
indivisible. 

The poets of a race are not linked together in 
Trade-Union-like bonds by their enthusiasm and 
adherence to an accepted metrical measurement; and 
James M‘Neil Whistler, like the poets, had no method 
that was absolute. Each impression which found 
tangible form on canvas or copper, or even manu- 
script (for his sense of the beautiful in form made him 
master of the beautiful in words) possessed attributes 
of its own in its relation to nature. The secret of 
this merit was his sense of abstraction. His re- 
ceptive faculty was, first of all, as absorbent as the 
sensitive plate of the camera. The objects in nature 
which impressed him imprinted their ithage on ‘the 
delicate adjustment which was his mind, and they 
left his mind for the canvas, bearing the unmistakable 
imprint of his genius and personality. 

In this way, Whistler dissented as completely from 
the mental processes of his contemporaries as- the 
people of different races differ as to physical and mental 
characteristics from one another. And as regards 
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the deductive habit—the faculty of deducing from 
broad mental impressions to details, instead of from 
particulars to the whole—Whistler suggests the tradi- 
tional habit of thought of the Celts; and, since this 
was so, to place him in his proper setting is easy doing. 
Across the channel in France, he discovered artistic 
kinship and affinities, which he never enjoyed in the 
country of his adoption. In England he was at once 
denied place and preferment. In France, his methods 
and outlook were acclaimed and adopted at the very 
time when he was pulsating with indignation and 
vexation at the slights heaped upon him by the official 
- representatives of English Art. In Scotland, however, 
his Art set our painters aflame in spirit, and his in- 
fluence moulded many of those who have achieved 
fame since his work first appeared publicly in this 
country. 

Art, it has been said, has no borderlands; and it 
suffers no racial barriers. The work of a Japanese 
appeals as readily to an Irishman or a Spaniard as 
to a native of Japan, if there is in it the power to arouse 
and to fix a mental correspondence between the artist 
and his audience. The artistic influences which 
directed Whistler’s outlook in Art were not indigenous 
to the land of his birth, or to the country of his adoption. 
Hokusai and Hirosige from far Japan had more to do 
with his development than Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
or Romney ; and Velasquez’s spirit beckoned him from 
Spain. Indeed, the spirit of Velasquez followed him 
until his course was run ; and him alone the artist owned 
as master. Deep calleth unto deep, we say; and 
types conform to types. The breadth and feeling 
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for atmospheric depths in colouration which the work 
of the great Spaniard so marvellously reveal arrested 
Whistler. Artistically, the poetry which the latter 
infused into his conceptions was largely derived from 
a close study of the genius of the great Spaniard. 

The great feud between Whistler and the Academy 
was productive of two things. It gave to the Art of 
England a new objective, and it revealed the artist 
as master of the English language. The quaint 


orientations of his Ten O’clock, and the pungent dia- 


tribes of his Genile Art of making Enemies, are now 
ranked in the works of*the modern stylists, fugitive 
as to subject though they may be. In the making and 
development of his literary style, the guidance of 
Whistler’s mother was largely instrumental. She, 
like most of the women of her race, found the Bible a 
solace for much of ‘the sorrows of the world, and 
therein she was an attentive and diligent reader. 
The Book of Ecclesiastes, The Song of Solomon, The 
Books of Ruth and Job, were her favourites, and her 
reading aloud from those masterpieces whilst Whistler 
worked either at his easel or his etching desk, indelibly 
impressed the phrasings, the imageries, and allusions 
of the poets of Israel on his sensitive and receptive 
mind. His use of these figures in his polemical 
writings is now matter of history. He interlarded 


everything that he wrote with them, and, appositely — 


as he used them, they had a telling effect in con- 

troversy. But it was not only in controversy that he 

drew upon the literary graces of the Bible, for, coupled 

with the thought of the artist. and his own innate 

sense of fitness as regards the selection of words of 
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The Scottish Review 
tythmic beauty. and comeliness of form, they make 
pleasurable reading in the series of lectures on Art, 
which he brought eto and published under the 
title of Ten O'clock. 

One might easily claim that the influences which 
moulded and produced the best that was in Whistler - 
are immediately traceable to the beautiful personality 
of the artist’s mother. He idolised her. She lived 
until late in his life ; and it was her strength of character 
and uniformly serene example which supported him 
through the inevitable storms and crises which such a 
temperament as his was bound to arouse. 


HucH Munro. 





The Student and His Cat’ 


-» Land Pangar Ban, my cat, 
*Tis a like task we are at; 
Hunting mice is his delight, 

‘ Hunting words I sit all night. 


Better far than praise of men, 
Tis to sit with book and pen ; 
Pangar bears me no ill-will, 

He, too, plies his simple skill. 





*Tis a merry thing to see 

At our tasks how glad are we, 
When at home we sit and ‘find 
Entertainment to our mind. 


Oftentimes a mouse will stray 
In the hero’s Pangar’s way ; 
Oftentimes my keen thought set 
Takes a meaning in its net. 


’Gainst the wall he sets his eye, 
Full and fierce and sharp and sly ; 
’Gainst the wall of knowledge I 
All my little wisdom try. 


1 Englished from the Irish of the Ninth Century by Professor 
Flower, Irish Lecturer at London University, and printed in his 
‘Introduction to Dénta Grédha, an Anthology of Irish Love-poetry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These poems have 
been collected, and are edited, by Thomas F. O’Rahilly, M.A., and 
are published by Browne & Nolan, of Dublin. 
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When a mouse darts from its den, 
O! how glad is Pangar then ; 
O! what gladness do I prove 
When I solve the doubts I love. 


So in peace our task we ply, 
Pangar Ban, my cat, and I; 
In our arts we find our bliss, 
Ihave mine and he has his. 


Practice every day has made 
Pangar perfect in his trade ; 
I get wisdom day and night 
Turning darkness into light. 





lhe War and the Vote 


[In the last impression of this Review, I gave an 
English rendering of Aonghas MacEanruig’s paper 
dealing with ‘‘ The War and the Vote.” A traris- 
lation of his further remarks on that head is now 
appended. I regret that the length of the 
original prevents me from giving the paper in 
its entirety —Ed. The Scottish Review.} 


N a former occasion I wrote and expatiated 
| on this topic of The War and the Vote. 
Apparently, the opinions to which I then 

gave expression have caused no small 


amount of astonishment, and have ex- 
cited considerable comment in many 
quarters. They have been Englished and published 
in The Scottish Review. In that new shape they 
“attracted the attention of a well-known writer to the 
English press, who at once published them as his own 
in a Sunday newspaper which has well over a million 
readers. This person made no acknowledgment 
touching the source from which he derived his new 
ideas, but that neither troubles me much, nor pains 
me at all. I am pleased to have been the means of 
spreading the light among those of his countrymen 
that sit in darkness. : 
Why has that which I wrote occasioned disquietude 
to so many? It is because even the most knowledg- 


able and most intelligent people entertain the false 
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notion that the People .is all-powerful in affairs . | 
‘ appertaining to the State and its conduct. This 


doctrine they imbibed when they were children, and, 
between then and now, never have they taken the 
trouble to prove and examine the matter for themselves. 
But, this notion is entirely false. It is possible that 
the People rule, but most assuredly they govern not. 
The People have the vote, but that thing which the 
vote ought to give them—full power and authority in the 
State—is not in their possession. To this day—to this 
very hour—Rousseau’s Contrat Social remains a dead 
letter. Little is the influence ‘that it has on the 
civil and political state of the nations. 

Now, ’tis a fine thing to be pointing out mistakes 
and errors. "Tis easy to cry, “ Behold ‘this fault ! 
Gaze on that! See how grievously you are bubbled 
by men whose plain intention is to keep you under 
their thumbs. | You are nothing but a parcel of 
fools!’’ Language of this sort is easily held, -but 
*tis to little purpose that our wants are pointed out, 
if the means of supplying them are not simultaneously 
discovered. I have revealed the naked truth that 
that power which the People ought fo possess it does 
not possess, but I have no intention of resting content 
with that effort. I feel obliged to point out how the 
commons may obtain that which they at present lack. 
What then is it that they lack? Here you have it 
in brief—full power of control of the State. 

’Tis easy to distinguish and explain the first steps 
which those must take whose feet are on the road 
to power. That road, if it be worth the travelling, 
must correspond with what is laid down in the Contrai 
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Social. According to Rousseau’s teaching, the People 
should possess full control of the State, - Who is there 
that will deny truth and reason to that doctrine? 
Who doubts but that the majority—not the minority—_ 
of the People should be vested in the robes of public 
power and authority? . Certainly, no Celt would 
refuse his assent and his solemn “‘Amen ”’ to so reason- 
able a proposition, for that truth enshrines a theory 
which was always practised by a race which endorsed 
it from the very beginning. Neither should other 
peoples reject it, for is it not plainly founded on justice 
and wisdom? I fail to see, indeed, why any nation 
that professes to believe in Democracy should dispute 
it. . I see no reason why they should say that, to with- 
hold power from the People, is a desirable measure. 
I fail to see why the majority should not rule. _I am 
unable to understand why every office-holder and 
official in the State should not be subject to the control 
of the People. 

Before, however, we proceed further, let us clear 
the ground a little. _ What is Democracy? _ ’Tis 
easy to answer that question. | Democracy consists 
in government for the People by the People. In the 
highest and purest forms of Democracy, every single 
individual rules, in the sense that he has a direct con- 
trol over the means of promoting the welfare ‘and 
happiness of the People. We see Democracy in its 
most consistent and perfect form in the ancient States 
of Greece, and also among the early Celts. Doubtless, 
as time went on Democracy lost somewhat of its original 
purity in these and other quarters, but we have to 
remember that originally the People had complete 
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control of the State. Both in ancient Greece and 
among our own Celtic ancestors every free man pos- 
sessed the right to make his voice heard in the conduct 
of public affairs, all questions deemed public being 
settled by popular vote in the popular assemblies. 
In the remote times of which I here speak the delegate 
or representative was not yet created. Every free 
man that was of sufficient age possessed the right of 
attending the popular assemblies, at which the laws 
of the community were first fashioned and finally 
promulgated. He could express his opinion and give 
his vote according as he thought best, and the vote 
of the majority determined each particular question 
that was raised: 

In course of time, however, this method of con- 
ducting public affairs was found to be inconvenient 
and unhandy. As the State grew in size and the 
populations increased, it was found impossible to 
gather all the people together in one place. The 
popular assemblies grew to be too large, and un- 
manageable. Besides these difficulties, the customs, 
as the employments, of the people underwent striking 
changes. The right of attending grew troublesome 
and irksome, in consequence of which the people began 
to shun, rather than.to fill, the tribal assemblies. 
For these, and other, reasons Democracy, in its original 
form, passed away. In its old shape it could no longer 
be adapted to the changed circumstances. ~Long 
after the time was ripe for a change in this respect, 
both Greece and Rome tried to preserve the original 
forms in being, but it cannot be said that the endeavours 
of either one or the other were wisely conceived, 
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or conducted with wisdom. In course of time it 
became necessary for both to adapt themselves and 
their ways to the popular progress in respect of culture, 
and to the changes that had taken place with regard 
to the popular employments. Thus, though De- 
mocracy in its original form had well served the 
People’s turn, yet there came a time when, in that 
shape, it was no longer answerable to the popular needs. 
On what principle was the old Democracy estab- 
lished? The fundamental on which it was raised 
up was the tribal one. It happens that, under the 
genius of primitive society, the nation is divided into 
‘separate tribes. The system of rule, based on this 
principle, is found in force, at one time or another, 
in all quarters of the globe. It is not at all peculiar 
to the Celts, as some ignorantly suppose. And he, 
therefore, that should propose to revive pure Demo- 
cracy must first return the People to that state in which 
they originally were—the tribal. But, that is a thing 
which is plainly impossible. And though it should be 
possible (which it is not), desirable it most assuredly 
would not be. The tribal system is as dead as a herring, 
and no power on earth can, or will, set it up again. 
In our own times, Democracy continues to pre- 
gress, and more and more to strengthen its hold on 
the world. But, is its present state a healthy one? 
Here is a question that is worth answering. My 


opinion is that it is not, or anything like it. Since | 


its first condition, it has changed its shape, but hardly 

has it grown in real power, or increased in true influence. 

The war presently transacting m Europe plainly 

proves that Democracy lacks grip and is deficient in 
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controlling power, when trouble threatens, and danger t 
arises. For, if it were in a healthy state, the nations t 
of Christendom would not now be at one another's y 
throats. I allow that the temper of nations differ, t 
the one from the other. Some'seek peace and ensure t 
it, or do their best to do so, whilst others there are t 
that are neither so amiable nor so accommodating. Vy 
I admit that, considering them as a whole, the .De- n 
mocraci-s were, and are, all too prone to strife, to wars, t! 
risings, and other such like forms of misdirected energy. a 
And again I say, “ not a sword had yet been drawn, D 
nor a shot had yet been fired ’’ had the Democracies Si 
of Europe been as sensible, conscionable, and powerful ri 
as they-are commonly imagined, and generally reputed, t] 
to be. Who is there that desires to have his purse Se 
drained to the uttermost farthing, to see the very Ss 
bread snatched from his mouth, and his sons dragged 
off to the slaughter, just to please the proud and the P 
powerful? Scarce one out of a thousand could desire ol 
Z those things. ri 
But modern Democracy is not only short of power, Ww 
wanting in sense, and feeble of conscience. There fi 
are other faults and failings to lay at its door. It is D 
inclined to abuse the power, once it has got it; which it Vv: 
is always so diligently seeking. A celebrated French- al 
man once said :—‘‘All kinds of tyranny are brothers ju 
of the same family.”’ Is there not an obvious kinship cl 
between the Jacobin and the Absolute Ruler? Little th 
is the difference between -Lese-majesté as Richelieu di 
conceived it, and the crime of Incwisme, according pl 
to the gospel of Robespierre. What was French of 
‘Democracy in Jacobin’ mould -but oppression and on 
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tyranny? And was the Swiss republic that obtained 
before the outbreak of the French Revolution one 
whit better? Touching this last, Sismondi says 
that it ruled according to the worst notions of the worst 
periods of absolute monarchy—pit, gallows, axe, 
thumb-screws, and all. ‘ The world,’ says Machia- 
velli, ‘‘ is made up of the rabble.” And “ the rabble,” or 
multitude, apt to be more extravagant and more envious 
than those who have been tamed by culture, is prone, 
alas! to run out against reason, and to outrage wisdom. 
De Tocqueville said, indeed, that Democracy’s besetting 
sin is envy—envy of those that are raised above the 
ranks, and jealousy of one another among the ranks 
themselves. Certain people have declared that Rous- 
seau’s Contrat is ‘‘ Tyranny turned upside down.” 
Sometimes, that opinion is not destitute of colour. 
History supplies us with examples in which the 
People at particular periods, and on certain occasions, 
obtained the fulness of power, but failed to make a 
right use of it. - Sometimes, indeed, they put it to the 
worst uses. How did this happen? We shall not 
find a true answer difficult to make. Nowadays, 
Democracy is so widely diffused, and has attained so 
vast proportions, that it is true to say that, ultimately, 
all power tends to concentrate in a few hands, 
just as happened in the case of the Jacobins. These 
cliques are more designing, ambitious; and aggressive 
than the multitude out of which they rise up. They 
diligently apply themselves to all those questions and 
problems which they esteem worthy, in varying measure 
of the popular attention. By degrees, they gain 
on the trust and confidence of the ill-educated; and 


then, “ in the name of the People” they begin to give 
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The Scottish Review 
a loose to their own selfish designs. In this respect 
we should do well to beware of the advances of Demo- 
cracy. The French Revolution shewed the world 
to what improper lengths it can be carried, and its 
greatest danger is, as it was then, the wrong uses that 
may be made of it by wicked men. ~ 

The leaders of these cliques that infest the bowels 
of Democracy, as indeed they do those of every system 
of rule that owes its existence to man’s ingenuity 
are, as a rule, plausible, fair-speaking men—vwell able 
to make black pass for white. They hold a sort of 
language which at once finds a road to the hearts and 
understandings of the People—language which; one 
moment, brings the tear to the eye and to the bosom 
the sigh; and, the next, sets the listener a-laughing, 
and renders him well pleased with himself, and 
everything around him. So much so, that soon the 
ignorant multitude rises up in a body, erying, “ These 
are the words of a god: not those of a man! ”’ 

We have, in the person of Mr. Lloyd George, a striking 
illustration of the power of the sort of language at 
which I glance. To the Army and to the People at 
large he holds a language so sweet and wheedling, that 
almost would it bubble the goose of her own egg. 
But at the back of these floods of fulsome flattery 
there is to be seen his firm resolve to have his own way 
in everything. It is not necessary to be learned in 
the history of this man in order to understand how it is 
that with him, the word and the deed are often totally 
at variance with one another. Woe betide the pre- 
sumptious one who should tell him to his face that he 
is doing wrong! In the twinkling of an eye, a gag 
would be clapped on that man’s mouth. Led by such 





~The War and the Vote 
a one, Democracy in its present shape might easily 
slide into “ Tyranny turned upside down.” The 
tyrant who wears the Phrygian cap is as much 
to be feared as the oppressor about whose head there 
is a crown of gold. _ | 

At the present moment, Democracy is face toedace 
with two dangers, the first arising from the unwieldly 
size to which it has grown, and its tendency to density 
or obesity, if I may so express myself, whilst the second 
(more remote) consists in a contingent and prospective 
wrong use of power on the part of the People: How 
may these dangers be avoided? We are not to 
associate them with the old Democracy, for, in its day, 
actual power was the possession and prerogative of all. 
But, we cannot now return to that system of rule— 
the way of the tribes and clans and petty communities 
in general. But, though I repeat that we cannot 
return to those distant days, yet we are at liberty 
to take of the best that characterised them, and to 
refashion and adjust it so that it may answer the true 
ends of our own. 

It is generally admitted that the only sure remedy 
for the ills of which I speak consists in the establish- 
ment of Federal Institutions in those countries in which 
Democracy obtains. “Whence is it then that Federalism 
is a sure cure for those ills? The reason is this, 
that it places power in the hands of many, instead of 
allowing it to accumulate in those of a few. It 
splits up power into a number of small pieces, as it 
were, and hands it over, so divided, into the keeping 
of those to whom it properly and naturally belongs— 
that is to say the People. Under a Federal system 
each individual enjoys a better chance of raising his 
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voice in the affairs of his country, and of being listened 
to, than he could expect to do under any system 
which is not based on that principle; and for this 
reason the Federalised State is ruled more in accord- 
ance with the popular wish, and responds more quickly 
and effectually to the will of the People, than any 
other kind can do. Hobbes said that “ Freedom is 
political power divided into small pieces.” The same 
observation holds true touching Federalism. 

We see these virtues of which I speak clearly il- 
lustrated in the case of the United States of America. 
In that country, the political institutions are erected 
on a Federal basis, and, being so, they operate (though 
not perfect, as nothing human is), so as to promote 
the prosperity and happiness of the People. ... . 

These advantages are rendered the mote plain 
when we contrast the Federal system of the United 
States with the present Constitutions of France and of 
England. France destroyed the seat of her Kings, 
but the throne of their power she left untouched. 
She does not practise Federalism, and the reins of the 
rule of her provinces are in the hands of a few men 
whose home is the capital. These Kingdoms pretend 
to believe that they also are Democratic States, but 
nothing is more clear than that they are ruled by a 
few men shut up in a London Cabinet. In all the 
countries I have named, the will of the People is little 
regarded, and little regarded it will continue to be, 
until the systems of rule under which they exist are 
radically changed. 

Let us now ascertain how Scotland should fare 
under that system of which I am here treating—the 
Federal or the tribal system, reformed and improved 
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so as to render it suitable to modern conditions. What 
particular form of Federalism would be best suited to 
her genius, and most agreeable. to her aspirations ? 
She could not do better, in my opinion, than subscribe 
to that system of rule which has worked so well in the 
United States and Canada. The boundaries of the old 
Provinces of Scotland should be restored, with such 
alterations as modern requirements may demand ; 
and each of these Provinces should be trusted with 
the management of its own affairs. If that were done, 
purely. local questions would receive that measure 
of attention which they require, and, by consequence, 
the prosperity and happiness of their inhabitants 
would stand in a fair way to be adequately served. 
No sensible and &nowledgable man will deny that, 
under the existing system, neglect and starvation are 
the portion of local questions and rural demands. No 
sentient being will dispute the fact that, however fair 
the intentions of the London Government may be, 
its eye can neither be on each corner nor in every spot. 
Neglect and financial stringency are bound to exist 
where indifference reigns, and ‘‘ Prior Claims’’ are the 
word. No man who is at all familiar with modern 
conditions can deny. with truth that at the present 
moment Scotland suffers grievously by reason of the 
neglect and indifference to which she is constantly 
subjected. | Under a Federal System, on the other 
hand, every man would have a real share and interest 
in the government of the Province in which he lives, 
and in which his particular stake in the country is 
deposited. As, too, in the United States and Canada, 


each Province would be subject to the supreme control 
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The Scottish Review 
of the national Parliament, whose seat would be at 
Edinburgh. ... . 

I repeat that a Federal system would well agree 
with the genius of the Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh. 
It would come as naturally to thers as swimming does 
to the duck, for it was to this vci 5: system that their 
ancestors subscribed, and did oheisance. As for those 
young nations across the seas, with which we are so 
intimately connected, they would hail the new adjust- 
ment with enthusiasm, for it is many a day now since 
they were converted to Federalism. There are also 
many English who would embrace with alacrity the 
settlement I propose, since a change of the kind would 
be both seasonable and advantageous. © Doubtless, 
some would oppose it, and go all lengths in order to 
defeatit. Of this party would be certain Conservatives 
and Liberals—the bond-servants of “ place,” and the 
friends of ‘‘ vested interests ’’—whose account is in 
confusion, and whose stage is intrigue. In conse- 
quence of the war, these and their friends are now 
enriching themselves, and climbing into power, so that 
whatever contributes to peace and, consequently, their 
own insignificance, will encounter their determined 
resistance. 

The sum and substance of what | have already 
said I will now reduce to a few words. Touching 
Scotland, there would be: first of all the Provincial 
Legislatures.' In order to this end, the country would 
require to be divided up into (let us say) thirteen 
Provinces, somewhat after the following manner :— 
(1) Catthness, consisting of the shires of Caithness, 
Sutherland, Orkney, and Shetland; (2) Ross, con- 


1 The powers and functions of these will be discussed in a 
further paper by our author.—Ed. The Scottish Review. 
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sisting of the shires of Ross and Cromarty and the 
Hebrides; (3) Moray, consisting of the shires of 
Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin; (4) Buchan, consisting 
of the shires of Banff and Aberdeen (north of the river 
Don) ; (5) Marr, consisting of the shires of Aberdeen, 
*twixt Dee and Don; (6) The Mearns, consisting of 
the shires of Forfar and Kincardine; (7) Atholl, con- 
sisting of the shire of Perth ; (8) Fife, consisting of the 
shires of Fife, Kinross, and Clackmannan ; (9) Menteith, 
consisting of the shires of Stirling and Dunbarton ; 
(10) Argyll, consisting of the shires of Argyll, Arran, 
and Bute, and the nearer islands; (11) Galloway, 
consisting of the shires of Renfrew, Ayr, Kirkcud- 
bright, and Wigtown ; (12) Cumbria, consisting of the 
shires of Lanark and Dumfries; and (13) Lothian, 
consisting of the shires of Linlithgow, Edinburgh, 
Haddington, Peebles, Berwick, Selkirk, and Roxburgh. 


These divisions correspond in great measure to the ~ 


provincial boundaries that obtained under the Celtic 
system. They are well adapted to-‘modern conditions, 
because it will be seen that the area of the Province 
is greatest in those cases wherein the population is 
scantiest. Over the Provincial Legislatures there 
would be the Scottish National Parliament; whose 


seat would be at Edinburgh, and which would be charged — 


with the duty of managing the affairs of the whole 
country.. But besides the Provincial Legislatures 
and the Scottish National Parliament, the establishment 
of a true Federal system would; of course, involve the 
erection of an Imperial Council or Parliament, which 
- would be charged with the conduct of purely imperial 
affairs. If, therefore, the Constitutions of these 
nations are to be re-adjusted somewhat as I have 
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indicated, it should be easy for the people of the various 
constituent elements to exert their power to the 
particular and the common good. Power would then 
be placed in the hands of the whole people, instead of 
being, as it now is, collected in the hands of a small 
group of designing axe-grinders. The home-countries 
would be less at the mercy of lawyers, whose eyes, 
day and night, are turned to the most lucrative posts 
and places that subsist under the wing and shelter of 
the State... ... 

The experience of Canada, South Africa, and Ireland 
teach us that the ruling classes do not readily part 
with the smallest fraction of that power which they 
have long usurped and long abused. They are 
not a whit more willing to-day to deposit true power 
in the hands of the People than they were in 1832, 
1867, or in 1884. And this, too, I affirm—that the 
Liberal place-men and office-seekers are just as great 
enemies to popular rights and privileges as are the 
great mass of their political opponents. In this 
respect, there is not to be seen, when promises are con- 
trasted with performances, the least difference between 
the two Parties. If, therefore, the commons of these 
islands desire to arrogate to themselves a full and 
sufficient measure of political power, they should 
neither trust nor respect either one party or the other. ~ 
If they wake not from the sleep which presently 
enfolds them; if they continue to prefer to play the 
part of the sluggard to acting that of the industrious 
apprentice, then indeed will real political power con- 
tinue to be denied them, and it will remain true of 
them in the future, as it has been so in the past, that 


“Le Peuple régne et ne gouverne pas.” . 
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